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HE ſuperior antellaccens ale 
liquor above wine, in point 

of wholeſomeneſs, and the confide= _Þ 
ration of its being a product of our - i 
own kingdom, are reaſons why ever 
man who wiſhes well to his fellow- 
creatures and his country, ſhould 
promote, to the beſt of his power, 
the eſtimation and conſumption. of it. 
The landed intereſt in this kingdom 
cannot but be affected very conliders . i 
_ ably by the quantity of malt-liquors ' | 
for which there 1s a demand; and 
more now than at another time, be- 
cauſe the diſtillery is prevented from 
the free uſe of grain. Our heartyanceſ- 
tors knew no other wine, but that from 
corn or from the apple; and, if we 
A 2 enquire 


iv Ke. 1 
enquire into their conſtitutions, we 
ſhall find them, I am apt to believe, | 

better than our own. | 


As evident as it is, that the gene- 
ral intereſt of our country is con- 
cerned in the queſtion, whether our 


tables ſhall be ſupplied from the grain 


our own fields produce, or the vine- 


yards of ſtrangers, or our enemies; 
yet all the pleading in the world will 
be ineffectual, ſo long as wine is plea- 
LEE fant, and beer leſs agreeable. There- 
fore he who would ſupercede, 1 in ſome 
E meaſure," the uſe of wine, by puting 
malt-liquor in its place, muſt truit 
& -toaknowledge in the ſubject, not to 
X arguments: the beſt of theſe will 


leaſt advance i in the improvement of 


the rival liquor will be ſure to have 
its effect. 


Tur our malt-liquors may be 
5 greatly improved is certain; for at 
'Y preſent they are © generally made 
= :- = either 


be received with a deaf ear; but the 
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we either by ignorant or intereſted peo- 
ple. Thoſe who brew in the com- 
mon way in the country, for their 
| own families, make but a coarſe li- 
1 quor; and as to the publick brew- 
ers, who regard the look and flavour 
of their drink, and nothing elſe, they 


put in ingredients which render it 


unwholeſome. The art of brewing 


3 | is not known in families, and 1s not 
_ | practiſed by brewers with that ſimpli- 


city we could wiſh. It appeared, there- 
fore, to the author of this little tre- 
tiſe, that it might be uſeful in. many 
reſpects, to lay before the private fa- 


| mily the beſt ſecrets which the brewers 


keep carefully to themſelves; and to 
lay down the certain principles of 
this eaſy operation, in a way that 
every body may underitand them. 


A good ſeaſon, good malt, good 
hops, and a proper kind of water, 
are the requiſites without which 
fine beer can never be made: but 
theſe are all in the perſons power 

Ay who 
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vi PREFACE. | 
who brews ever ſo ſmall a quantity; ; 
and with theſe, and cleanlineſs, | 


which is as neceſſary in the brew- 


houſe as in the dairy, there will be 


no fear but that the obſervance of | 


the rules here laid down, will be re- 
warded with all the ſucceſs that can 
be deſired; and that every family 
may have, with little trouble, and at 
a ſlight expence, that barley-wine, 
as Cæſar calls it, in a degree of per- 
fection, that ſhall put the breweries 
of the wine- cooper out of counte- 
nance. Thoſe who ſet out amiſs, 
have nothing to conſider, but how to 
diſguiſe faults, or recover imperfec- 
tions; and the common books of 
brewery abound with receipts to this 
purpoſe. But it is always better to 
prevent evils than to cure them; and 
no drink of the malt kind, will ever 
be ſo good, as that which is made 
merely and only from that ingredient, 


with the hop and water. 


UroN 


"PREFACE 
Upon the whole, whoever will 
ſet about brewing, with the propor- 


vii 


tions of the ingredients we have di- 


rected, with a careful hand, clean 
utenſils, and proper veſſels, will be 
able, at leaſt, to equal the drink he 
meets with in the beſt houſes; pro- 
bably to exceed it: and, if he will 


be very heedful of the management 


of the hop, to boil it little, but 
ſteep it well before-hand, he will 
find his drink ſecure in the great ar- 
ticle of keeping. This manage- 
ment of the hop is one very great 
conſideration : and we ſhall cloſe 
this prefatory admonition, with one 
more invariable rule, which is, T hat 
whoever would have their ſtrong and 
ſmall beer both good, muſt brew 
them ſeparately, and not together. 
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IyTRODUCTION, 


x 0 og HE making, of good malt- 


ST * liquor remains a ſecret in 
N the hands of a few per- 
ſons; and, notwithſtanding the print- 
ing of many treatiſes, the public are 
yet; wholly unacquainted with it. 
The Art of Brewing has hitherto 
ſeemed, like the Art of Gardening, 
a > thing which many pretended to 


B teach, 


—— 


'2 The Art and Myſtery 

teach, but which none, except an 
accuſtomed hand, could practiſe 
with ſucceſs. Perhaps the myſtery 
in both caſes is on the eve of be- 
ing brought to light. Certainly, 
I perſuade myſelf, that, by my own 
experience, and by carefully ob- 
ſerving the practice of ſuch as brew 
well, I have informed myſelf of ſe- 


veral lefler articles, which never 


were yet publiſhed, but on which 
the ſucceſs of the work entirely 
depnds : and perhaps any one who 
will follow the ſame path, will do 
the public equal ſervice in the other 
article. 
Upon the ſtrength of theſe obſer- 
vations, and the certainty of ſome 
practice, I hope to lay down, in a 
plainer manner than has hitherto 
been done, the general rules of brew- 
ing; and to direct even the leaſt parts 
of the operation in fuch a way that 
all ſhall underſtand them: ſo that 


good, wholeſome and pleaſant drink, 


and 


every one ſhall be able to brew 
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| of BREWING. 2 
and alſo to keep it in that order, 
without the addition of hurtful in- 
gredients. 3 

The old writers are all very de- 


ficient on this head; for the art in 


their time was not arrived at its 
perfection: and among the mo- 
derns few have written on it with 
clearneſs. There is a great deal of 
practical knowledge in the writings 
of ELLIS; but it is ſo mixed with 


idle opinions, that few of his rea- 


ders can ſeparate what is worth 


their notice: Mr. CoMBRUNE de- 
ſerves all the praiſe his patron has 


beſtowed on him; but he is philo- 
ſophical more than practical: And 
the improvements of the DuBLIN 


| SoctETY are excellent; but the 


relate only to a part of the buſineſs. 
Therefore, notwithſtanding all that 
has been done, a plain, compleat, 
and practical treatiſe is yet want- 
ing: and this, ſupported by expe- 
tience, is what we here propoſe to 
tay before the reader. 1 
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Of the Ingredients in Brewin g. 


dients in malt-liquors are only 
three, WATER, MALT, and Hoes. 
Every one thinks he underſtands 
theſe ; and yet there are ſuch diffe- 
Tences in every one of them, that, 
without a much more ſtrict atten- 
tion than is uſually paid to them, 
good drink cannot be brewed, unleſs 


by chance: and this will not 5 5 


pen once in fifty trials. 
Sin A . 1. 
Of Mater. 
FATER may be diſtinguiſhed 


into four kinds, SPRING, R1- 


VER, RAIN, and PoN D; and what is 
the worſt in appearance often makes 
the beſt drink. 
No water can be fouler KITS 
that of the THAMES, yet the * 
e 


4 | \HE natural and proper ingre- 
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of BREWING. ll 
eſt porter is brewed with it. Many 
have ſaid no other but Thames 
water would make this ſpecies of 
drink: but that is plainly an error; 
for even in London there are por- 
ter-brewers ferved from the New 
River : however, none is better for 
it than that of the Thames : and 
in moſt caſes the very pureſt and 
fineſt water is, for brewing, the worſt 
of All. „ 5 

Our forefathers brewed their ſtrong 
pale October with WEIL WATER; 
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great, and the beer would have been 
wholeſomer and better if they had 
uſed river-water. The common foul 


little from that of ponds, would not 
have done; but the water of a clear 
riyulet beſt of all. N 
This may in ſome meaſure ſerve 
as a direction to the brewer in ge- 
neral terms; and he will find it 
true, that very ſoft water, ſuch as 
rain- water, and that of ponds, and 


33 very 


but the expence in malt was very 


water of large rivers, which differs 
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6 The Art and Myſtery 
very hard, ſuch as that of ſprings 


and wells, are proper in but a few 
caſes : and that for high-coloured 


for the pale kinds, that of brooks 
or rivulets, with a ſwift current. 
He cannot always have this exact 
choice, but he muſt come as near it 


as he can. 
"CHAT 1 i 
«Of, the D, ference of Malt. 


Fi > common malt is roads. of 

barley, and owes its difference 
to the manner of making and of 
drying. There are malts made of 
wheat, of oats, and even of beans; 
but we are here ſpeaking of the 
common kinds, which are all of 
barley. Theſe may be arranged un- 
der 255 heads; the BROWN, the 
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which porter is brewed, is of the 
brown 


drink, river-water is the beſt; and 9 


PALE, and that middle kind which 
is called Au BER. The malt with 
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brown kind; and is higher dried 
It is to be fold at 
the ſame places with the reſt, un- 
der the name of porter-malt : and, 
what is very particular, it is made 
of an inferior kind of barley. The 


= degree of fire with which it 1s dried 


gives that agreeable taſte and co- 
lour ; and the art of the brewer, 
who thoroughly underſtands his bu- 
ſineſs, makes that peculiar drink 


from it; not the water or any other 


ingredient. Great dealers have op- 
portunities of great experience ; and 
what they ſee wrong in one brew- 
ing, they can make right in ano- 
ther. This is the whole ſecret : what 
has been -hitherto wanting, is the 
publiſhing” the reſult of their expe- 
rience. 

The difference of the three malts 
18 owing to the degree of fire, and 
the time allowed to dry them. The 
pale malt is dried very ſlow, and 
with a ſmall fire; the brown is done 
n and the amber is of a mid- 


B 4 dle 
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8 The Art and Myftery 
dle quality; dried with a moderate 
degree of time and heat. In gene- * 
ral, the brown malts are to be brewed Xx 
with the ſofteſt waters, becauſe theſe 
beſt take out their ſtrength and fla- ÞF_ 
vour: the pale malts ſhould be 
brewed with ſpring- water, to pre- 
ſerve their fine colour; and the am- 
ber with a midling water, ſuch as 
that of clear ſmall rivers. 5 
Which ever kind of malt be uſed, 
it may be judged by theſe methods 
as to its goodneſs. 1. By its light- 
neſs, which may be thus known. 
Take a little of it in the hand, 
carefully conſidering its weight in 
compariſon of barley; for, when 
made as it ſhould be, it is much 
lighter than the barley: and the 
lighter it is, provided it be found, 
the better. 2. To judge of this more 
exactly, chuſe out ſome fine ſound 
and entire grains of the malt, and 
put them into a glaſs of pump-wa- 
ter. If the malt be good, they will 
ſwim on the ſurface. Barley ſinks 
In 


T7 » 
8 
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in water; and if the malt be not 
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well made, it will fink in the like 
manner. This is a trial of the fame 
nature with the firſt, but more ac- 
curate. 3. Chuſe a fine grain of the 
malt, and draw it hard over an 
oak board, croſs-wiſe of the grain : 


if it be good malt, there will be a 


white line upon the board like a 


mark of chalk. | 


The ſmell may after this be con- 
ſulted ; for ſometimes malt, though 
well dried, has a ſcent from the 


fuel, or from foul water uſed in 


the ſteeping. It ſhould be per- 


fectly free from this; and if ſweet, 


light, and anſwering to theſe ſeveral 
characters, we may be aſſured it is 


in perfection. 


For the ſake of ſuch as are in- 
clined to make their own malt, I 
ſhall here add the method of doing 
it, and the differences- of the grain 
from which. it is to be made. 


B 5: CHA P. 
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CHA, III. 
of chufing proper Barley for making 


of Malt. 


HE principal t in 
brewing being the malt, and 
this being a preparation of barley, 
it is fit we begin with examining the 
nature of that grain; and the me- 
thods of bringing it into the ſtate 
of malt. 
Gentlemen in the country, who 
are curious in their malt-liquor, 


may bring it to the higheſt poſſible 


perfection, by beginning in this 


manner at the very ſource, that is, 


with a right choice of the grain : 
and the knowledge of the rules by 
which this is to be choſen, will alſo 


be uſeful to thoſe who, not having 


theſe opportunities, buy their malt in 


the uſual way : ſince the ſame cha- 
racters which diſtinguiſh the excel- 
lence of that made at home, will 


ſerve alſo as marks by which com- 


mon 


of BREWING. 11 


mon purchaſers may know the de- 
gree of goodneſs in what is ſold. 


We have two or three kinds of 
barley raiſed in England ; but the 
common long-eared fort is the beſt 
and fitteſt for making malt. The 


greater is the perfection of the bar 


ley, the finer will be the malt. 
'The fineſt and moſt perfe& of this 


kind is ſuch as has grown upon 


a light rich loam, and has been 
raiſed from ſeed obtained by exchange 


from a diſtant farm, and different 
ſoil. The prime ſeed of ſuch a crop 


ſhould be ſelected for making of 


malt: it ſhould be freſh, heavy, 


large, and perfectly ſound, and ſuch 
as has ſuffered no accident from wet 
in the field, nor from dampneſs in. 
the mow. 1 | 
To the country-gentleman who 
manages ſome of his own land, 
there will be very little trouble, 
and no loſs, in thus chuſing the 
beſt of his produce for the ſup- 
ply of his cellar : and thoſe who 
8 B 6 make 


The Art and Myſtery I 
make their own malt, and do not 
raiſe the grain themſelves, ſhould 
be careful to pick ſuch as is here 
directed in the market. If there 
ſhould be a trifle of difference in 
the price, it ſhould never be grudged, 
for it is nothing in compariſon of 
the advantage it will be to the li- 
quors. We propoſe to give the beſt 
and moſt perfect method of brew- 
ing, and would not have our inſtruc- 
tions fail for want of a little care in 
the firſt articles. 


CH APV; 
Of making the Barley into Malt. 


1 HE right kind of barley 13 


ing choſen, no care can be 

too great in the making it into malt. 
£ The firſt operation is the covering it 
with water, to ſoak it in the ciſtern ; 
for this purpoſe the clear water of 
a running brook or ſmall river ſhould 


be choſen; or, if ſuch cannot be 
had, 
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| fore it is uſed. If muddy river- 
water, or pond- water, be employed 
for ſteeping the barley, it gets a taint 
7 which it will never afterwards re- 
cover. The firſt impreſſion upon the 
grain is made by the water wherein 
it is ſteeped; and, if this be foul 
or ill-taſted, the ſame flavour will 
be communicated to the drink, what - 
2 ever other care is uſed. 
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the water, there ſhould be two 


1 leſs will not ſoak it properly. The 
generality of the corn will ſink; 
but, after a good. ſtirring, there will 


bad grains. They ſhould be ſkimmed 
off: they will ſerve poultry or the 
hogs, but they will never make good 
In this water the barley is to: lie 
about three days and nights. The 
1 difference 
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but then it muſt ſtand expoſed | to 
the air four and twenty hours be- 


When the barley is thrown into 


2 hands-breadth of water above it, for 


ſome ſwim on the ſurface: theſe are 
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14 The Art and Myſtery L 
difference of the barley will make a 
difference of twelve hours or more 
in this matter; for the beſt ſoaks 
ſooneſt. But about what is here 
named as the general ſtandard: to 
know when it is ſoaked enough, take 
up one corn from the middle of the 
quantity, and hold it ſteadily be- 
tween the fore- finger and thumb of 
the right-hand, by the two ends; 
preſs it gently, and the ſoftneſs will 
ſhew whether it is enough. If it 
continues firm upon prefling, and the 
ſkin does not break, it muſt lie lon- 
ger; if it cruſhes together, and feels 
mellow, and the ſkin cracks, it is 
enough. It muſt then be ſuffered 2} 
to remain no longer in the water, 
for it would now begin to looſe 
part of its ſweetneſs. 4 
The grain being ſoaked enough, 
the water is to be drawn leiſurely 
from it. After this it is to be put 
into a hutch, and lie together thirty 
two hours: after this it is to be 
turned thoroughly up once in fix | 
2 . ä hour 8 ns 
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will preſerve moiſture enough to 
f 7 make it continue ſhooting in this 
; 7 gradual manner. When it is ſhot 
enough, it muſt be turned once in 
two hours; and the root will then 
ſoon wither. After this it muſt be 
laid thicker; and turned now and 
then. The care is, that the root does 
s not grow any more; nor the ſpire 
1 ſhoot out at the oppoſite end: but 
„then there is alſo danger of moul- 
e © dineſs from this degree of damp 
without growth; and this is equally 
to be avoided; the frequent turning 
is the great article; and the work- 
man muſt take care to keep a clean 


(5) 38 


floor. 
MWhen the malt is made thus far 
without any accident, it is the com- 


16 The Art and Myſtery 
mon practice to lay it on the kiln at 
once: but the true way is, to ga- 
ther it all up in one heap, and then 
let it lie twelve hours. After this 


repeated every five hours, till it has 
been done four times. The malt 
will be then ready for the kiln; on 
which it will be dried in a few 
hours. As ſoon as it is dry, it muſt 


be removed from the kiln, and ſpread 
thin, that it may cool and harden % 
at leiſure. This compleats the malt, 
and it is fit for uſe. There is no 

great difficulty in the making it; ſt 
but thoſe who do not chuſe that 


trouble, will ſtill find the uſe of un- 


derſtanding how it is done; for u- 
on the right management of theſe 
ſeveral articles depends the goodneſs 
of the · malt that is offered to ſale; 
or upon the ill conduct of ſome of os 


the articles its faults. If it. has not 


been ſufficiently ſteeped in the firſt 
= 
the whole grain; if bad water has 
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water, there will be a hardneſs in 


it is to be turned; and this is to be % 
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of BREWING. © 17 
Peen uſed, it will have a muddy 
imell; if it has been ſuffered to ſhoot 
1 From the point oppoſite to the root, 

hich is what the maltſters call 
Tersprr it will be poor, thin, 
; light, and huſky: but if all the care 


Here directed has been taken, it will 
Fe tender, ſweet, and mellow; and 
will have all the good characters we 
have given for the choice of malt. 
F The time of drying of malt varies 
according to the kind intended to 
be made, for the difference of co- 
Your depends on the drying quick or 
Mow. "Por brown malt, four hours 
1 ill gi] ſufficient, - becauſe of the 
Priſkneſs of the fire that is uſed. 

For amber malt, the fire being 
ſmaller, there will require about 
ſeven hours: and for the pale malt, 
AY the fire being very weak, the time 
ill amount to twelve. 
1 Thus, from the ſame parcel, « ei- 
Miner of theſe kinds may be made 


ph by the different degree of fire. 
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18 The Art and Myſtery 7 


rr V. 
Of the Hop, 


I E next article is the choice] 
of the hop; and in this there h 
is as much care to be uſed as in ſ 0. 
either of the former. The und. 9 
neſs, the colour, and the ſcent, are 
to determine this choice principally 
but I have found a great deal alſo to 
depend upon. the internal condi- 4 
| tion 2 : A th 
Ha that wonkchrow! Sand drink; 

muff ok at no hops that have not * 
the two great -requiſites, of a good . 
colour, and fine flavour; and, when 5 
theſe recommend them, he ſhould it £ 
tear one or two open, and examine | 8 
the ſeeds. The leafy part of the hop i 1 T 
is only a kind. of fine fragrant cover- i 
ing for theſe; and the ſeeds have ao 5 | 
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oO 
4 


4 
1 
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n 
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their value: theſe will be either per- 
fect or imperfect, or even wholly 
wanting within, according to the 
time 1 
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9 time at which the hops were ga- 
Ithered; and according to the care 
0 in Ny nth them. 


PR ..; 


8 in too long, or if it * been 


in 4 RT, cured, they will be fallen 
d- out. 
re When the * has been gathered 
y 1 at a right degree of ripeneſs, and 

1 br been carefully dried, theſe ſeeds 
will be found under the ſcales in a 


* 
4 


to 
| 0 ? conſiderable quantity, and they will 
k. be full, and well-taſted. This is a 
ot great article in the value of the hop, 
od though it has been miſtaken by ſome 
en writers; and in general is little re- 
d garded, except by the moſt judi- 
cious. 

D The newer the hop is, always the 
i better it will prove; for the fineſt 
yy 1 part of its flavour is loſt in ſome de- 
= . gree in keeping, though it be ever 
yi h ſo carefully preſerved. Older hops 
he if may make beer that will keep very 
ne well; 


_ 
r 
1 

Lax 


the whole, the hop ſhould be new, 


fine fragrant flavour and agreeable E 


the beer. 


with the nature and qualities of 
the ſeveral ingredients, we are to 
conſider the liquor that is = 1 


thods by which, according to thoſe 
qualities, it may be obtained in the 
5 eren "in 


% Ti Arendt Mhbery I 


well; but it will want the delicate 4 


flavour which the ſreſh ones give. F: 
The ſame fine flavour may be alſo 
loſt by over-boiling, though the hoo 


has originally been ever ſo good. 


This will be ſhewn hereafter. Upon # 4 a 


light, perfectly clean, free from any 2 
ill fmell, and ſhould have its own 


bitter in perfection. 7 
The difference in price between Wor 


the beſt and the poorer kinds is 3 ih. 
not worthy to be conſidered, when 3 


we recollect the vaſt difference in | | 


Having thus acquainted ourſelves | [ 


to be made of them; and the me- 
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CH AP; VI, 
The Purpoſe of Brewing. 


3 
* 


HAT we propoſe in brew- 
1 ing is, to obtain an infu- 
7 2 Eon of the malted corn, impreg- 
= A pated with all its agreeable quali- 
le ties; and not loaded with ſuch parts 
; A pf it as are unpleaſant or unwhole- 
ſome: to this we add flavour from 
"i Ic hop and the ſame ingredient 
gives it the quality of keeping. 

F What we expect and deſire to ob- 
i in from the malt, is its agreeable bal- 
ſamic quality; and from the hop its 
Se bitterneſs, and its delicate fla- 
b hour. This was always the intent 
Ind purpoſe of brewing; but it has 

in general been attempted in an irre- 
it & ular and injudicious manner. By 
# Fes ſoaking in hot water, that is, 
+ py too long maſhing, we have been 
; Wccuſtomed to draw from the malt, 
3 Wc its pure balſamic ſpirit, its 
. heavy 
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22 The Art and Myſtery ; 
heavy earthy parts, which have over- Be 
powered the others; and, by boil- * : 
ing the hop a long time in the wort, 
we have been uſed to evaporate chat 6. 
fine part, on which its high flavour 
depends; preſerving only its heavy 1 
and diſagreeable bitter. Thus, in- x 
ſtead of a mild, light, cordial, and 
balſamic liquor, ſuch as is propoſed 
to be made by brewing, we have f . 
had a heavy, heady, harſh, and au- 
ſtere drink, which has brought on . 
thoſe very diſorders that the other 1 
would have cured. A 
Every art has its proper princi-| Fy 
ples; and the better theſe are un- 
derſtood, the more ſucceſsfully the 
art itſelf will be practiſed. We b 
to explain thoſe of brewing in a clear 
and plain, as well as certain man- 
ner; and, upon that regular ey | . 
ledge of the ſubject, to direct the i 
practice, in a manner that all may 
underſtand, and that will be certain . 
to make the beſt, the pleaſanteſt, and 

the 1 
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. H A P. VII. 
C: he Principles of Brewing. 


E are to N the fineſt and 
VV beſt qualities of the malt: 
® ow all the parts of plants give their 
hs £ ne qualities to water by a light in- 
Fuſion ; and, if too much heat, or 
po much maſhing them together be 
"ſed, the coarſer parts are allo drawn 
0 nt, and theſe drown the finer: the 
ZEquor is no longer of the ſame na- 
ure, taſte, or flavour; and the very 
Intent of What we are about is loſt, 
y overſttaining the means. There 
annot be a plainer inſtance of this 
han we ſee every day in tea; we 
eſire to make from this herb a plea- 
nt, light, and cordial liquor; and 
1 r that purpoſe we pour hot water 
1 Nen the leaves: this, after ſtand- 

Ps a.very little, time, produces what 
i | we 
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we deſire; but if we boil the leaves 
in the water, or boil the liquor af- 
ter we have made it by infuſion, i 
either way we ſpoil it: in boiling 
the clear liquor, all the light and 
pleaſant part is loſt, and what re- 
mains is rough and nauſeous; and 
if we boil the tea itſelf in the wa- 
ter, we obtain a medicine not a plea- 
fant drink. If we only keep the 
leaves and the water too long toge- 
ther without boiling, and bruiſe and 
maſh them about, we obtain in the 
fame manner a heavy, coarſe, and diſ- # 
agreeable infuſion, that has nothing 
of the pleaſantneſsnor refreſhing qua- T 
ay of tea properly made. | 
Theſe are facts ſo plain that no Y 
ene can conteſt them: they may 
be all applied in the ſame manner to 
an infuſion of malt for the making it 
of beer; and that with greater force. 
Malt is a vegetable ſubſtance as well 4 1 
as tea; and it will part with its 
qualities to hot water as freely as | | 
| 505 nay more freely, becauſe of the 
preparation 


7 of BREWING. 153 
7 preparation it has already undergone 
in making it into this form. It is 
therefore that boiling water is not 
XZ required, nor is proper for it. In 
the ſame manner the hop is a vege- 
table ſubſtance, that will give its 
agreeable flavour, and fine bitter, rea- 
= dily to hot water, and needs not 
long boiling in it; nor indeed will 
bear it without damage. Some boil- 
ing it requires, becauſe the liquor 
into which it is put is not thin and 
pure as water, but is already im- 
= pregnated with the malt: but, for 
the reaſons already given, the leſs 
& boiling it has the better. 

= As the malt will readily give its 
FF virtues and beſt qualities to water, 
we ſhould no more let it ſtand too 
long in it; nor bruiſe and beat 
it about in it, than we ſhould tea: 
and as the leſs boiling the hop has, 
the better the drink will be, we 
E ſhould uſe whatever methods will 
beſt anſwer the purpoſe of making 
u give its virtue by a little boiling. 
I We 
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We know, if any plant, leaf, or 
flower, be firſt ſteeped or infuſed in 1 
the water, and then boiled, a few | 1 
minutes boiling will extract its vir- 1 
tues as perfectly as an hour would 1 
have done if it had been at once A 
ut into the water, and made to 4 
boil : therefore we ſhould by all 
means ſoak or infuſe the hop ſome 
time in the wort before it is put 
With it into the copper. 

Upon theſe plain principles, which 
are certain in themſelves, and which 
practice and experience confirm in 
this very article, it will be ealy to 
make a great improvement in the 
article of brewing : for we ſee. by 


left a ms time in the maſh- tab; but 
that the liquor on the contrary ſhould 
be drawn off after about three hours, 
when it has taken up all the fine 4 
qualities of the ingredient z and chat“ 77 
we ſhould not beat it about in the 
maſh, becauſe that will make the + 
liquor coarſe, In the fame manner * 0 
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12 dye ſhould put the hops in a bag in- 
f 4 o the tub, which catches the li- 
3 uor as it runs from the maſh- fat; 


9 oaked, rag a very little time will 
ſerve for boiling them in the copper. 
+ Theſe two regulations will im- 
wo our brewing in general in a 
very great degree; and, inſtead of 
adding to the trouble or expence, 
will be a real ſaving of both. 
Whatſoever can abate the time of 
3 oiling the wort, will be doubly 
uſeful in the brewings of private 
"families; becauſe their coppers be- 
vel ing ſmall, the effect of the boiling 
by is much greater in the waſte of the 
liquor, and evaporation of its ſpiri- 
tuous part. In large coppers the eva- 
poration is much leſs in proportion in 
equal time, and therefore the beer 
ſuffers leſs than in the ſmall; and this 
is one great reaſon, though it be not 
regarded, why the brewers can brew 
better beer with the ſame quantity 
ner of malt, than other perſons can for 
wel 1 C4 them- 
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28 The Art and Myſtery 


themſelves. Another great reaſon f 5 


of their advantage is, that they brew 
the ſeveral kinds ſeparate: and in 
this it will be well worth the while | 
of private families to imitate them; 

for ſmall beer which is made of he | 
laſt runnings after ſtrong, is never 


nearly equal to what is made but © 
with a moderate quantity of the 1 


freſh ingredients alone. 


CH: A P-- VU. 
The Utenfils fer Brewing. 


AVING given this general 7 
idea of the nature of the in- 0 
13 and the principles of ma- 


ing beer, it will be proper that we 


now conſider the veſſels and imple- 
ments with which it is to be per- 
formed. Theſe make what is called 
the furniture of the brew-houſe; 
and, when they are underſtood in 
every part, the particular directions 


for 
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er brewing will be plain, and fa- 
iliar to the reader. 
The convenience of water is firſt 
l be conſidered : and as it will be 
. proper, if poſſible, to have both 
9 kinds, there ſhould be conveniencies 
3 a pump for ſpring wa- 
t ter, and pipes for the river, We 
ſuppoſe the perſon ſituated where 


81. 85 2 


Y 


* 
22 x* 
5 Ps 
4 


3 there are regular conveyances of 
YZ water by common pipes, as the 
New River, Thames water, or the 
like, in London; otherwiſe there 
9 muſt be the expence of carriage of 
Py the river water: but in general the 
17 © fpring-water may be had upon the 
-| © ſpot; and the nearer the well is to 
the brew-houlſe the better. 
A good leaden pump ſhould be 
placed in the brew-houſe ; and there 
55 ſhould be a pipe to it, from the pipes 
bi ſoft water, which ſhould run juſt 
by the copper at a ſmall height above 
10 it, and ſhould have a cock to open 
4 Le into the . FW will 
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themſelves. Another great reaſon *% 


of their advantage is, that they brew 
the ſeveral kinds ſeparate: and in 


this it will be well worth the while 
of private families to imitate them; 


for ſmall beer which is made of the 
laſt. runnings after ſtrong, is never 


nearly equal to what is made but 4. 
with a moderate quantity of the 7; 


freſh ingredients alone. 
. YU 

The Uten/ils fer Brewing. 'F 

AVING given this general . 


13 and the principles of ma- 
ing beer, it will be proper that we 
now conſider the veſſels and imple- 


idea of the nature of the in- 


ments with which it is to be per- f 
formed. Theſe make what is called 
the furniture of the brew-houſe ; 1 
and, when they are underſtood in 
every part, the particular directions He 


for 
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9 or brewing will be plain, and fa- 
miliar to the reader. 

XZ The convenience of water 1s firſt 
to be conſidered : and as it will be 
2 proper, if poſſible, to have both 
Finds, there ſhould be conveniencies 
accordingly, a pump for ſpring wa- 
ter, and pipes for the river, We 
: I uppoſe the perſon ſituated where 
there are regular conveyances of 
water by common pipes, as the 
Neu- River, Thames water, or the 
like, in London; otherwiſe there 
muſt be the expence of carriage of 
the river water: but in general the 
ſpring- water may be had upon the 
ſpot; and the nearer the well is to 
= the brew-houſe the better. 

A good leaden pump ſhould be 
Y placed i in the brew-houſe ; and there 
C ſhould be a pipe to it, from the pipes 
3 * loft water, which ſhould run juſt 
by the copper at a ſmall height above 
it, and ſhould have a cock to open 
ns | Fx into the copper. This will 
or ſave a vaſt deal of trouble; and thus, 
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as it will be eaſy to fill the copper 
with either kind alone, or with a 
mixture of both, there will be al- 
ways the means of brewing any kind 
of malt at pleaſure ; or indeed mix- 


tures of any two may be thus ma- _ 


naged as readily. 


If the deſign be to brew high- 3 
dried malt, the river-water from the 
cock is to be let in alone; if pale 
malt is the kind to be uſed, the 
pump-water anſwers the purpoſe 
alone; or if amber malt, a mixture 
In the ſame manner 
any mixture at pleaſure of the pale 
and brown malts may be ſuited with 
a proper water, by mixtures of the 
pump and river-water: and this we 
ſhall aſſure the brewer, that although 
the cuſtom is to uſe one or other of 
theſe malts alone, the pleaſanteſt 
and beſt drinks of all are to be 
made by a mixture of the ſeveral 


kinds. Of this we ſhall ſpeak here- 


of the two. 


after, 
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B of BREWING 37 
3 The copper mult be proportioned 
in ſize to the quantity that will 
guſually be brewed; and it will be 
convenient to have it larger, rather 
than ſmaller, than the expected ne- 
ceeſſity. It ſhould be placed on an 
eminence, the floor being raiſed for 
that purpoſe where it ſtands. The 
beſt covering for the floor is that 
hard Dutch brick uſed for ovens ; 
and there ſhould be a drain from 
one part, which opens into the com- 
mon ſewer. By the means of this 
regulated height, all the following 
| | Þ good purpoſes will be anſwered. 
NZ The fire will burn briſker and bet- 
ter than if it lay lower; there will 
1 be no flop by waſte or ſpilling, be- 
8 1 cauſe the deſcent of the ground will 
carry all down immediately, and the 
0 drain will convey it away at once to 

the ſewer: then the brick- pavement 
will admit no wet to ſoak, fo that 
re“ all will be dry about the cop- 
be per: finally, as the height favours a 
clear conveyance to the maſh-tubs 
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2 The Art and Myſtery 


thod. The copper mult be ſo placed, 


and free current up the chimney ; 


fure, and the maſter may look in 
from time to time without diſguſt. 
This is a very eſſential conſideration ; 
for, however diligent and intelligent 


like the eye of their maſter. 

If the copper cannot be placed high 
enough for an arm to run to the maſh- 
tubs and coolers, there ſhould be a 


of the copper, by which the water 
or wort can be pumped into the 
veſſels, through ſmall troughs; for 
this 1s not a tenth part of the trou- 
ble of the old way of ladling out; 


and 


and coolers, there may be an arm 4 
carried from the copper to theſe, to 
let all the liquor out by a turn of 
a cock, and fave the labour of lad- 
ling it, according to the old me- 


that the ſmoak ſhall have an eaſy Þ 


ſervants are, there is no advantage 


little braſs pump faſtened to the inſide 


and thus the brew-houſe will be al- 
ways ſweet and dry, the whole bu- 
fineſs will be carried on with plea- 


8 
3 
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and it anſwers alſo better, becauſe 
hof the greater regularity of the heat. 
The maſh-tub ſhould be large. 
b Suppoſe the copper to hold a hogſ- 
head, the maſh-tub ſhould be big 
enough to maſh a quarter of malt 
1 with. convenience. It ſhould be 
round, and not over deep; and over 
its bottom there ſhould be laid a 
F falſe bottom, which may ſerve as a 
= trainer ; when, by opening a caſk 
| BS below it, the wort 1s drawn 


1 The receiver mould alſo be a 
round tub, ſhallower than the maſh- 
tub, and lined throughout bottom 
1 and ſides with thin milled lead. 
I This is a vaſt advantage to the brew- 
ing, for the lead is eaſily kept per- 
fectly clean, and is incapable of get- 
ting any bad ſcent or taſte, as will 
7X ſometimes happen to wood in ſpite 


- 


Th of the beſt care. The cold nature 
of the lead ſerves alſo to cool the 
liquor the more quickly, which is 
a great article in this veſſel. The 
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maſh- tub is to be placed fo high as 
to leave room for this to move rl 4 . 
it, becauſe that will give the conve- 

nience of letting out the wort a | 
the. maſh-tub into it, and of con- 
veying it back again eaſily into the b 
copper. The beſt method of doing 
this is by a ſmall pump kept for 
that purpoſe. This hand-pump 7 

mult be ſo high as to throw the li- 

quor into the copper; and by this 
means here is the whole matter f 
conveying the water into the maſh- -? 

tub, the wort into the receiver, and 
thence back again into the copper 1 
again, without the common trou- 

bleſome and waſteful method of lad. 
ling it by bowls from one veſſel to 

another. "% 
There ſhould be two coolers, or 
backs as they are uſually called; and. 
to proportion them to a copper of 
a hogſhead, they ſhould be each ten 


feet long, and five feet wide in the 7 
clear, their depth very little. 'Fhey 7 
ſhould be lincd with milled lead as 

the 
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the receiver, and placed Slut the 
y be to the copp- 
per, one at two feet from the ground, 
and the other two feet above that. 

The working- veſſel or tun ſnould 
be placed at ſome ſmall diſtance from 
the coolers, and ſhould be of a ſquare 
ſhape, and lined throughout with 
1 the ſame milled lead as the others; 


and the whole ſhould be fo diſpoſed, 
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if poſlible, that the cellar may be 
2 near, and be ſo much lower than 
2 this working-tun, that the beer can 
be conveyed by a cock and a pipe 
cout of that veſſel into the caſks. 


Theſe ſhould be made fo ſmooth 


on the inſide, that no fur or foul- 


2 neſs can ſtick to them: but of this 
= we ſhall treat hereafter. Our 


ſent buſineſs is in the brew-houſe; 


and it is neceſſary to underſtand this 
perfectly before we meddle with the 


affair of the cellar. 


There muſt be 


malt in the maſh, bowls and other 
ſmall utenſils for examining the li- 


C 6 


quor, 


36 The Art and Myſtery F 
= .quor, and a pipe lined with lead for 
conveying the liquor or wort from | 3 
one of the veſſels to another. This 
pipe ſhould be made of ſolid good 1 
timber, and ſhould be five inches th 
diameter in the clear. By this full 2 
ze it will never waſte any of the 
liquor by ſtoppage; or by 8 
pumping bubble out at the top, as 
pipes of ſmaller bore are very apt to 
do, when managed ever ſo little $ 1 
amiſs. 1 
This is the compleat furniture of 
a brew-houſe. It may be contrived 
at leſs expence; but what is here 0 
ſet down will not be any great price; 4 
and, when the veſſels are once made ; 7 
in this manner, the buſineſs is dae, F | 
not only for the owner's life, but 1 
for ſeveral generations. The com- Þ 


mon veſſels are frequently out f K 
order : theſe which are lined with [ 
lead are ſubjet to ſcarce any acci- | 4 5 v 

dents. The beſt fort of lead for 'F 

doing them, 1s that of four ound FC 

1 


to the foot; and every common work- | js: 
| man 1 | 
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man will know how to e the A 
n + puſineſs. 

Common tubs may Gieve in ths 
4 "8 of theſe to thoſe who diſlike 
this expence; and even a part of 
ö theſe may perhaps be ſpared, ac- 
«il ording to the neweſt method of 
erewine, which is that of working 
the beer only in the caſk. This 


A Will be the ſubject of a chapter in 


$ 107 the Jer of Oper ations s in Sie 


2 HE courſe of the malt-liquor 
e, in the common way of brew 
ing is this: from the pump or cock 
the water is delivered to the copper; 

from thence it is let in to the 
q maſh- tub, when it is impregnated 
with the virtue and ſtrength of the 
malt; thence it is let into the re- 
3x ceiver, where it runs pure trom the 
malt; and from this it is pumped 
2 into 
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into the copper erg. in order to 
be the better impregnated with the 3 
hop. Thence it 1s again pumped f 
out into the coolers, and from theſe 
it is conveyed into the working-tub; 
and, finally, from thence into the * 
caſk, where it is to be kept. i 

This is the round of the liquor 
from pure water to malt-drink ; and 
in theſe ſeveral veſlels the change F | 
are gradually made. A 

The making of theſe changes, or 
the operations of brewing, would 
be underſtood in general before we 


come to ſpeak of the abſolute prac- 1 
tice. This is the way to be per- 1 8 


fectly underſtood: and, for want of 
this, the common directions are uſe- 
leſs; ſince, in giving an account of 
brewing, it is neceſſary to uſe the | 
names of veſſels, and of the 2 = 
tions performed in them, which can 
never be underſtood unleſs thoſe ar- 1 
ticles are firſt explained. 79 
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een 
Of Maſhing. 


he HE maſhing is the mixing 
U and ſteeping the malt in the. 
water, in order to obtain its virtue; 
nd and upon this depends the ſucceſs of 
og all the ſucceeding operations. As 
the malt is ſo well prepared to give 
or its virtue to the water, a moderate 
degree of heat is ſufficient for that 
> purpoſe : but this ſhould, if poſſi- 
ble, be preſerved for ſome time re- 
Z gularly, and that would prevent all 
the miſtakes of long maſhing, and 
of beating the malt, which we have 
X ſhewn to be very wrong, and which 
always ſpoil the beer. We find by 
experience, that water, of a certain 
moderate degree of warmth alone, 
is fit to extract the virtue of malt; 
for, if it ſhould be put in cold, very 
& little of its ſtrength would be ob- 
= tained; and, if it ſhould be put on 
boiling 


wenn . 
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40 The Art and Myſtery = 
boiling hot, the conſequence would 
be the fame; the malt would part 
with little of its ſtrength. This I. 
may ſeem very ſtrange; but it is . 
equally true, and every common Mi 
| brewer knows it. Now, as one de- 
gree of heat alone does really take WR. 
out the virtue of the malt, the per- 
fection of maſhing would be to con- 
tinue that degree of it. In the 
common way the malt is put into 
the water, when it is of this fit 
degree of heat, as well as the brewer 
can judge of it, and in general tole- 
rably right; but from that moment 
it continues cooling. So that if the 
heat were ever ſo perfectly right at 
the time, it does not continue fo to 
do any ſervice. This has occafioned WR 
the beating of the malt in ſome il 
places, and the over-iong keeping 
it in the maſh in others: both of 
which are very wrong; the one 
thickening the liquor with abſo- 
lute flour. the other deadening it 
with the earthy part of the groin. Þ 
The 
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WThe perfection of maſhing would 
KM hcrefore be, to keep the water and 
1 malt at that right degree of heat at 
L rhich they were put together, for 
; 1 long time as would ſerve for ex- 
+ tracting all the valuable part of the 
: malt, and no longer. This may be 
4 done by placing the maſhing- tub i in 
8a larger veſſel full of hot water, 
# Which may be repleniſhed with freſh- 
ow water as it cools: the math - 
may thus be kept in one due degree 
of heat for the whole time. In this 
way two hours will extract the full 
virtue of the malt; and this will 
prove one of the greateſt improve- 
ments in brewing. 
| This we ſhall direct hereafter 
with all particulars; but it will be 
© firſt proper to explain the other ope- 
rations, and give the common me- 


YM thod of brewing. 
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of Hopping the Liquor. . 


HIS! is the ſecond capital ope- pe 
ration of brewing. When ſel 
the maſh is finiſhed, the liquor im- 
pregnated with the ſtrength of the 
malt is let out into the receiver, 
ſtrained from the grains. The liquor 
is in this ſtate called wort: it is 
prepared for working, but there re- 
quires firſt of all to give it the fla- 
vgur and the virtue of the hop. 
This is done in the common way, . 
by a great deal of boiling. We have . 
obſerved already, that a very little, 
with proper management, will an- . 
ſwer the purpoſe, and the drink will 
be proportionably better. os 
fore, in order to this, the hops 
ſhould be rub d to pieces thoroughly 
between the hands, and then put in 
a bag into the receiver, for the wort 
to run gradually upon them. wo 
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3 is gentle wetting and ſoaking, 
4 ey will give their virtue with a 
-w minutes boiling ; and the drink 
1 vill be not only better flavoured 
43 with this ingredient, but Will be the 
Petter alſo in itſelf by ſparing the 
4 ge of the built 


the bi CH A F. II. 
uo! Of Working the Beer. 


HEN the wort has been 
duly boiled with the hops, 
St 1S to be pumped into the 8 3 
3 Ind from thence, when cooled, 
| ps to be let into the eee 
1 Wt has now all the ſtrength of the 
malt, and the full virtue of the hop, 
1 and requires only fermentation in 
Prder to give it that ſpirit we expect 
iin beer. The common way is to 
9 ork it in a large open veſſel; but 
by that means a great deal of the 
1 Piri of the liquor is loſt; nor is 
e here a due regard ſhewn to the 
4 neceſſary 
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neceſſary time, or to the degree of 
the fermentation. The regulating 
this degree of working will be one 
great article of the improvement of 
brewing ; and the drink will be ren- 
dered much more ſpirituous, by co- 


vering up the working-tun very 


carefully. We ſhall have occaſion to 
ſhew in the ſucceecing chapters that 
a Cloſer veſſel is much fitter for this 
purpoſe, 


OH AF. lt 
Of Brewing in general. 


AVING thus laid down the 

ſyſtem or theory of brewing, 
and explained the ingredients, the 
utenſils, and the ſeveral operations, 
we may ſafely proceed to the prac- 
tiſe of the art; as every term will 
be underſtood, and all the neceſſary 
directions will appear plain and fa- 
miliar. 


We 
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We propole to treat of the mak- 
ing all the kinds of malt-liquors, of 
whatſoever denominations, and to 
direct all kinds of brewing. The 
moſt new and improved methods 
will be laid down in their place. 
But we ſhall begin with the old, 
directing the common way of fa- 
mily-brewing in a method ſome- 
what more regular than it 1s uſually 
performed ; and from thence pro- ö 
ceeding to the en improve- 4 
ments. * 
There are two great differences 
in all brewing, ariſing from the 
making ſtrong and ſmall together, 
or brewing each ſeparate. Of theſe ; 
two methods, the way of brewing I 
each by itſelf is vaſtly the beſt; and 
we ſhall direct the particulars af it. 
But as many are fond of the old 
way, and think it eaſieſt and cheap- 
eſt, we ſhall firſt give the beſt way 
of doing that. Upon this plan we 
are now to enter upon the prac- 
tice of brewing, by directing the 


beſt 
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beſt method of making ſtrong and 
mall in the old way together. 

In all methods of brewing there 
is a certain degree of fermentation 
neceſſary for impregnating the wa- 
ter with the full ſtrength of the 
malt; and many very diſagreeable 
ingredients have been uſed even by 
families to promote it: but theſe 
are not neceſſary. A due degree of 
heat being preſerved, a ſufficient 
care may in this reſpect be ſafely 
put in the place of all thoſe other 
materials that is needful, and no- 
thing more. Too long maſhing we 
have ſhewn, is to be avoided; and 
a very little boiling of the hops is 
ſufficient; and this is what gives the 
general improvement in family-brew- 
ing. He will ſucceed beſt who can 
bring his malt ſooneſt to give out 
its virtue, and can impregnate the 
liquor in the eaſieſt and ſhorteſt way 
with the hop ; for this delicate fruit 
looſes its very nature 1n tedious pre- 
parations. 
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The malt muſt be broke in order 
to its communicating its virtue freſh 
to the water; and that is done by a 
mill. It is not to be ground fine; 
for though many practiſe this, it is 
a great error. If it be only cracked, 
ſo that no grain comes -out whole, 
it is ſufficient ; for the intent 1s, that 
the water ſhould take out the virtue 
of the malt, not be mixed with it 
in the manner of paſte or gruel. 


When the malt is ground, it ſhould 


lie ſometime to mellow in the air. 
This ſhould be in a cool room, where 


no ſun comes. The time it will 
require to lie is different, according 
to the kind. The brown malts 
ſhould be allowed three days; the 


| pale kinds only two or one, for the 


quantity of fire uſed in drying the 


| brown malts makes the air take ef- 


fect upon them the more ſlowly. 
After this lying in the air, leſs maſh- 
ing anſwers the purpoſe: the ſtrength 
of the malt is more perfectly ex- 


| tracted ; and the beer will be con- 


ſiderably 
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fid erably ſtronger, Xe 1t would 
with the ſame quantity of malt any 
other way. The great care muſt 
be, that it gets no damp in lying. 
The place muſt be coo], TO "Poſs 
fectly dry. 

When the malt is ground, it will 
be time to look to the brewing-veſ- 
ſels, for all poſſible care muſt be 
taken that they are ſound and clean. 
Cleanlineſs is as eſſential in the brew- 
houſe as in the dairy: fermentation, 
on which all depends, is a very nice 
article; and the leaſt mixture of 
foulneſs will diſturb the operation: 
the leaſt ill- ſcent in a veſſel will al- 
ſo communicate itſelf to the liquor. 
Every tub, and every utenſil, 
n be boiled in the copper, or 
very well ſcalded, then thoroughly 
ona and then ſcalded again, and 
after this expoſed to the air to 
ſweeten. This being done, while 
the malt lies to mellow, we may 
proceed to brewing. 
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The greater quantity of beer is 3 
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' BB brewed at a time, the better the 
t work always ſucceeds: therefore it 
: is adviſeable in families to brew 
as much at once as the brewing- 
veſſels will hold. But though this 
de always an advantage, the ſmalleſt 
family may brew for their own uſe 
with profit; and they will have their 
beer of every kind much better, 
purer, and wholeſomer than they 
can buy. The trouble is not great; 
and the faving is at leaſt one third 

part of the price, at the ſame time 

that the beer in every kind is bet- 

ter. To accommodate our direc- 

tions to ſmall families, we ſhall con- . 
ſider the brewing of only five buſhels I 
of malt; which is to be done into | 
ſtrong and ſmall beer in the follow- 

manner, and, with due care, will 
anſwer fully to expectation. 
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= The Practice of Brewing in ſmall 
-3 | | | Families. | 


Copper that holds twelve pails 

4 of water, will anſwer very 
well for five buſhels of malt. Suit 

the water to the kind of malt, ac- | 
cording to the directions in the pre- | 

ceding chapters; and, having filled . 

the copper with it, make a briſk 
fire: when the water begins to be 

hot, ſprinkle upon the ſurface of it 

half a peck of the malt, without 

ſtirring it in. Let it ſwim upon the 

top till the water ſimmers, and juſt 

is beginning to boil : then draw, or 

ladle it out of the copper into the 

maſh-tub, and let it, ſtand to cool a 

little. A thick ſteam riſes from it 
at firſt, and is ſcalding hot. This 

by degrees abates in quantity and 

heat; and when a man can hold his 

head over it, and look down upon 
Fr” | the 
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with the oar, and continue ſtirring 
whole may be very thoroughly and 


ignorant perſons beat the malt in 
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the water, ſo as to ſee his ges With 
then it will be in a proper conal , 5 | 
tion for the malt. Save out half a "A 
buſhel, which will be wanted after- A 
wards ; and then pour the reſt gently 
into the 8 where the water 
is. While one perſon pours in the 
malt leiſurely and flowly, let ano- 


ther ſtir it all about in the water 
it ſome time after all is in, that the 
very well maſhed together. Some 


the maſh-tub to break it, and force 
out the flour into the water; but 
this we have ſhewn 1s wrong. It 
ſhould be very well ſtirred in, that 
all parts of it may be wet; but no- 
thing more. The beating it about 
in the maſhing brings it to the fame 
caſe as if it had been ground too 
fine; which was what we have {fo 
carefully directed the brewer to avoid. 


The water is intended to take the . 


tincture of the malt, not to be made \ 
D 2 into | 
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into a maſs with the flour of it. 
When the whole is well ſtirred in- 
to the water, ſprinkle on the half 
buſhel of malt that was ſaved out, 
and then cover the maſh-tub with 
feveral ſacks laid one upon another, 

to keep in the heat; for the degree 


of warmth the water had when the 
maſh Was made, muſt be kept up as 


carefully as poſſible. | 

When the tub is covered, let the 
copper be filled with water again, 
and bring it to boil with a briſk fire. 
This ſhould be ready about two 
hours after the maſh-tub is covered 
up : the ſacks are then to be taken 
off; and this boiling hot water out 
of, the copper is to be let into the 
maſh in the tub. At the ſame time 
open the tap of the maſh-tub a very 
little way, {o as to let out a ſtream 
about 3s thick as a crow-quill, to 
run int the receiver, or under back; 


and let the liquor run off in this 
manner, till there is as much come 

out las will fill the copper. This is 
Sm the 
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the prime wort, and has all the fine 
flavour of the malt; and it will be 
as clear as fine old beer. When this 
fine firſt wort is in the copper, tie 
up a pound and half of hops in a 
coarſe canvaſs bag, and put them 
into the copper to it. Theſe will 
ſwim upon the ſurface at firſt ; but, 
during the boiling, they will fink 
to the bottom; and this is the com- 
mon rule taken that the boiling 1s 
ſufficient. But this is not certain; 
and there are other rules by which to 
know it. It is an article of the 
greateſt importance: for much leſs 
boiling will do than is commonly 
'uſed: and if any more be allowed 
than is abſolutely neceſſary, the beer 
will certainly be the warſe for it. 

The drier the hop is the ſooner 
it will fink, and the greener it is 
the longer it will keep upon the 
ſurface. Experience ſhews this; and 
we find alſo, that when the hop ſinks 
quick, from its having been very 
dry when uſed, the virtue is not all 
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got out of it ſo foon as it goes to 
the bottom. Fherefore though this 
be a good general hint, it will by no 
means anſwer for an exact rule: the 
eye will be a judge when the wort 

is boiled enough by its breaking; 
but the beſt judgment of all is laſtly 
to be found by the tafte. 

Therefore, when the wort has 
boiled ſome little time, take up a 
little of it in a bowl, and let it ſtand: 
in the cold ſome time; it will curdle, 
and ſeparate as it were, and this is 
called the breaking of the wort: a 
part of it will grow together into 
little lumps and be muddy; and, by 
continuing the boiling, theſe lumps 
will unite and fink to the bottom, 
in one maſs. The liquor will be then 
clear again, and the boiling is by 
this judged to be ſufficient ; but the 
taſte is alſo to be called in on this 
occafion ;. and by this alone we can 
properly judge when the hop has 
given its fall virtue to the wort, for | 
EEE ; that 
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that is the beſt of all rules to know 


when to give over the boiling. 

The breaking is altered in point 
of time by ſo many accidents, that 
it is very difficult to judge by it with 
any degree of certainty. The larger 
the quantity of wort that is boiled, 
the ſooner it breaks. This is one 
obſervation that conſtantly holds. 
Then the older the malt, the ſooner 
alſo it breaks; for if the malt be 
taken freſh from the kiln, it will 
ſcarce give any breaking in the wort 
at all. Thirdly, the degree of fire 


brings it on ſooner or later ; for al- 


ways the quicker the wort boils, 
other circumſtances being equal, the 
ſooner it breaks: for the quickneſs 
of the motion encreaſes the tendency 
to it. 
From all this it appears, that fo 
many accidents may influence the 
braking of the wort, that it cannat 
be admitted alone, for a certain rule 
to determine ſo nice a matter as the 
due boiling of the wort : and this is 
D 4 --10- 
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ſo effential, that all the reſt of the 
articles are of leſs importance. It 
has been the cuſtom in general, as 
we have obſerved, to allow too much 
boiling: and this, beſide deadening 
the taſte, really impoveriſhes the beer 
in ſtrength : for the ſediment is 
made of the mealy part of the malt, 
and the heavier tincture of the hop: 
it therefore contains a part of the 
ſtrength that was originally in the 
wort; and the longer the whole is 
boiled the more this ſediment will 
encreaſe; and therefore the more 
ſtrength will be loſt. 

In fine, as ta the breaking, it 
happens from theſe various cauſes, ſo 
uncertainly, that it will be ſeen 
ſometimes in a quarter of an hour, 
and ſometimes not in two hours; 
and therefore it can never be allowed 
a proper rule by which to manage 
the boiling. Neither is it any more 
neceſſary for the ſake of clearneſs in 
the beer; for it is eaſy to make beer 
without boiling at all, or with fo 

little 
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little boiling, that the curdling ſhall 
not be ſeen, and yet that beer ſhall 
be as perfectly clear as any that can 
be brewed. 
For theſe reaſons, by 8 
rule the brewer is guided, he will 
lind it an eſſential article not to let 
the wort boil too long; for the fineſt 
part of the malt, and the light plea- 
ſant flavour of the ot p, are evapo- 
rated by it, and the liquor is ren- 
gdered weaker and more dead to the 
taſte. Therefore let him. carefully 
attend to the ſeveral, obſervations 
deore laid down of the accidents 


* as % » 
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tt ; and, at gf 5 ſame time, that 
he looks into the wort, let him alſo 
taſte it. He will thus find when 
the hop has given its beſt flavour; 
and let him not wait for the falling 
of more of the ſediment, but get it 
out at once into the tubs. It myſt 
then be drawn or ladled out of the 
copper, and run through a ſiexe, 
Baſt it may go clear into the coolers, 


e Then 
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Then this quantity is to ſtand to: 
cool; and, in the mean time, the 
maſh in the tub may be ſtirred about 
with more warm water; and, if he 
pleaſes, ſtrengthened with a little 
freſh malt, as is the cuſtom of the 
London common brewers, and then 
drawn off and boiled up with the 
ſame quantity of hops; and in the 
fame manner in all particulars. 

This is the plain method of brew- 
ing, as far as the boiling off: but 
in the practice of it there is to be a 
different courſe obſerved, according 
as the deſign may be to brew only 
ſtrong beer, or both ſtrong and ſmall. 


In the method here directed, if 


ſome freſi malt be added to the ſe- 
cond mafhing, the wort from this 
will be according to the quantity, 
nearly as ſtrong as the firſt; and 


there will be the two coppers of 


clean, pleaſant, and wholeſome ſtrong 
beer. Any one may by the ſame 
rules, only by altering the quantity 
of malt, make it ſtronger or weaker 

28 
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as he pleaſes. The remainder in the 


tub will make but a poor kind of 


ſmall beer, by maſhing it again with 


cold water, and boiling this up with 


the old hops: but when good ſmall 


beer is intended to be made at the 


* fame time with the ale, the diffe- 


rent management muſt be in the ſe- 
cond maſh. Whatever ſtrength is to 
be given to the ſmall beer, muſt 
plainly be taken. from the ſtrong ; 


but even in this caſe, when good 


{mall beer is deſigned, the firſt maſh 


| muſt run off clear for the ſtrong, 


and with all its virtue; only the ſe- 
cond copper of water muſt be poured 


on quick, and ſuffered to run off in 


a large ſtream. This wort of the ſe- 
cond math will be very much infe- 
rior to the firſt ; but, being mixed 
with it in the coolers, they will 
make together a good drink ; and 
there will remain ſtrength and vir- 
tue enough in the malt to afford to- 
lerable ſmall beer. However, a ver 


mall addition of freſh malt will give 
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it ſo much ſpirit, that no one Who 
brevis both together ſhould ever omit 
to give the ſmall beer intended for 
bis own table that aſſiſtance. Ac- 
cording to this rule, to make the 
better ſort of ſmall beer after the 
ſtrong, when the ſecond wort is 
drawn off, put in a copper of water 
upon the grains, and pour over it, 
lightly and carefully, half a buſhel 
of freſh malt. Cover it up; and 
then drawing of leiſurely, boil it 
up with half the quantity of hops 
that was allowed to the former; and 
from, the ſame grains, in the 2 
manner, there may be yet drawn 
another running of ſmall beer: but 
this laſt will be very poor. 

When the wort of the firſt maſh- 
ing grows cool, it is time to begin 
fermenting it. Veaſt is the proper 
ingredient for tlie purpoſe; ; and, 
according to the way in which this 
article is managed, the beer will be 
better or worſe, whatever care has 
been taken in the preceding opera- 

iy tions. 
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ter, the yeaſt muſt be put. in while 
the wort is milk-warm; but if it 


be in ſummer, it may ſand to. be 
cold firſt. The way to do it is this: 
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tions. If. the brewing be in win 


ſome yeaſt muſt be put into a large 


bowl, and a little of the wort juſt 


warm mixed with it. The yeaſt 
will ſwim at the top at firſt; but 


after ſome time, with a little aſſiſt- 


ance, it will blend itſelf with the 
wort, and begin the expected fer- 
mentation. It is then to be mixed 
with the wort drawn from the cool- 
ers into the working- tun. The fer- 
mentation will e from time 
to time, and the whole ſurface of 
the liquor will by degrees be covered: 
with a fine pale-coloured curly head, 
not rifing into a light froth, nor in- 


to great looſe bliſters; for theſe are 
wrong. appearances in the head, and 


are generally owing to putting in 


the yeaſt while the wort is too hot. 
Some degree of heat is neceſſary to 


promote the fermentation; but a 
very 
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very little is ſufficient. In ſummer 
the very temperature of the air is 


enough; and the wort therefore ne- 


ver anſwers ſo well in fermentation 


at that ſeaſon as when all the heat | 


of the fire is abſolutely gone. In 
the colder months, 'as much of it is 
to remain in the liquor as will give 
the ſame temper as the perfectly 
cooled wort in ſummer, and no- 
thing more. LH Te 
A quart of thick and good yeaſt 
is a proper quantity for the hogſhead 
of ſuch wort, as we have directed. 
to be made by the two maſhings.. 
If the wort does not come on pro- 
perly in the working, fift over the 
ſurface, from a very cloſe ſieve, a 
little of the fineſt wheat-flour. It 
muſt fall fo regularly and neatly as 
to cover the whole ſurface of the 
wort, making a kind of artificial 
head ; which, keeping in the air, 
will ſoon produce that natural one 
that was before expected, 
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If this does not anſwer, the fault 


zs moſt probably in the temperature 


of the air, which ſuffers the liquor 
to be colder than is proper for fer- 


mentation. The beſt way to re 


medy this, is by encloſed hot water. 
Fill a ſtone jugg with boiling wa- 


1 ter, and let it down gradually into 


the wort. It will ſink to the bot- 
tom of the veſſel, warming the li- 
quor all the way it goes down; and, 


when at the bottom, will communi- 


cate a gentle glow to the whole; 
and, as the liquor warms, the fer- 
mentation will gradually and pro- 
perly come on. 

The common practice is to heat 
a little of the wort, and put it to 


| the reſt: but this is a coarſe, irre- 
| gular, and violent method; there- 


fore it does not ſucceed ſo well: the 


bother ſeldom fails. 


There are other methods of en- 
ereaſing the fermentation, by the 
addition of particular ingredients; of 


which we ſhall ſpeak. hereafter. 
Ginger 
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Ginger is the uſual addition among 

the good houſewives ; and the com- 
mon brewers find a peculiar uſe in 
the purging root jalap. They uſe | 
more of this drug than all the apo- | 
thecaries in the kingdom. This is | 
a truth the druggiſts will atteſt; and | 


which the government, which has 
ſo lately and fo eminently diſtin- 
guiſhed itſelf by the care of bread, 
ſhould take into conſideration. If 


the eaſy methods before directed fail] 


to raiſe the working to a proper 


pitch, a handful of bran tied up in 


a piece of canvaſs, and put into the 


fat, will often anfwer the deſign: 
or if this fail, the farther addition 
of two or three whites of eggs, beat 
up with brandy. 

On the contrary, when beer works 
too violently, which is often the 
caſe, from too much yeaſt, too warm 
weather, or the like circumſtances, 
it will be checked at once, and 
brought to a right condition, by 
putting in a little freſh wort cold, 


and 
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g Hand ſtirring it gently about with a 
bowl. A little of the wort ſhould 
n therefore be always reſerved for this 
e purpoſe. If this does not ſucceed, 
,. rub a piece of clean oak board over 
ic with a ſmall bit of freſh butter, and 
delay this gently in at one fide of the 
1s fat, taking it out as ſoon as it has 
been there long enough to ſhew its 
. i 
j When the fermentation is brought 
to a proper ſtandard or degree, the 
care mult. be to keep it at that for a 
due time, This ſhould not be leſs 
than two days and nights; and, if 
8 ſomewhat longer, the better. 
It is a cuſtom in ſome places to 
beat the yeaſt into the working wort 
from time to time, and thus to keep 
it in the working-tun for a week or 
longer. The beer is rendered very 
ſtrong by this method; but it is 
neither ſo pleaſant as it will be when 
worked only a moderate time, nor 
lo wholeſome. In the other way, 
which is the true practice, when 


the 
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the yeaſt begins to fall, put up the ce 
drink into the veſſel; and, when it an 
has done working in the veſſel, it 
will be fit for ſervice. The ſmall} 
beer is to be managed in the fame} 
way: and thus there will be a hogſ- 
head of ale, and the fame quantityÞ 
of {mall beer, of more or leſs ſtrength, | 
according to the different manage- 
ment; and theſe will be pleaſant f 
and wholeſome. 1 ol 

This may be called the common] 
family way of brewing ; and it will 
anſwer very well for the uſual me- 


_ thod, where the perſon is not nice W 
or delicate in his malt-liquor, nor 72 
intends it for keeping; but is con- d 
tent to brew as often as his caſk is i 
out, and to drink the general run 


of home-brewed liquor. 9 
But the practice of brewing 1s 
capable of being carried to a much 
greater perfection: and the firſt ad- 
vance toward that is, to brew every 
kind of malt-liquor ſeparate. The 
ſeveral methods we ſhall now wm ; 
ceedf 
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ceed to direct, according to the lateſt 


it and beſt diſcoveries. And we may 
it venture to ſay, that no art whatſo- 
alk ever has in late years been the ſub- 
me ject of ſo many improvements as this 
gſ- of brewing. 
ty Malt-liquors, when we ſpeak of 
th, them in general, are of three kinds, 
ge- 1. STRONG BEER, which is intended 


for keeping, and is called October, 
Z becauſe the beſt is brewed in that 
month: 2. ALz, which is a ſtrong 
malt- liquor, but not defigned for 
keeping: and, 3. SMALL BEER, 
ice which, when made but of a mode- 
rate ſtrength in the way we ſhall 


nor 
n- direct, will keep a very confiderable 
is time, and be improving all the 


While. 
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CH AP AV. | tee 
The Method of Brewing the fine per 


Strong Beer. 2 


F the conveniences of the brew- 
houſe will ſerve for brewing three 

or four hogſheads of October or 
ſtrong beer at a time, that will be 
the beſt practice. We will ſuppoſe 
three hogſheads. The receipt will 
equally ſerve for any larger or ſmaller 
quantity, only allowing the due pro- 
portion of the ingredients. For 
brewing the three hogſheads, chuſe 
five quarters of fine {ſweet malt. Let 
it be ſuch as has been malted about 
a quarter of a year, and has lain in 
a large heap all that time to mellow. 


Sec that it be perfectly ſound, fine, * 
tender, and entirely clean from duſt WF 
or any other mixture. Let this be OF 
ground with care, juſt ſo much, that 


every grain is fairly broken, and no 
more: then lay it up in a heap in a 
cool 
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cool ſhady place, and let it lie eigh- 
teen hours. Thus will you have a 


of perfect fine malt, in the exact right 
condition for e 
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, NHUSE a ſweet, clean and welt 
11 | taſted water, ſofter or harder 
; | according to the nature and kind of 
"TW the malt, but perfectly pure. When 
5 : the water is got into the copper, put 


10 in a quarter of a pound of hops with 


it, and an ounce of common ſalt; 


4 and, when it begins to heat, ſift 
re over it, through a coarſe ſieve, as 


much malt as will juſt coat it over 
to keep in the ſpirit. When this is 
on, briſk up the fire, and bring the 
water to ſimmer ; but don't let it boil 
up: then draw it off at once into 
the maſh- tub, which muſt be placed 
in a larger tub, as before obſerved, 
W ith the coat of malt upon it; 1 
et 
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let it ſtand till the thick vapour] 
ceaſes, and you can conveniently | 
look down into it, and ſee your face. 
When it is in this condition, pour 
in the malt, a little at a time, and} 
let ſome other perſon ſtir it about 
all the while it is running in, that 
there may be no clodding of it to- 
gether in any part. When all is“ 
in, let the ſtirring be continued a 
little, that you may be ſure every 
part of the malt is free and well-Þ 


mixed with the liquor: then fill up 


the cavity between the outſide of. 


the maſh-tub and the outer veſſel 


with water of the ſame heat, that in] 
the maſh-tub was when the malt! 
was put in: keep water boiling to 
ſupply the place of this as it cools :} 
obſerve the temper of it at firſt, andÞ 


once in ten minutes draw off as 
much of that which is cool as will 


be needful to make room for ſo 


much freſh boiling water as will 
bring the whole to the ſame heat it 
had at firſt; and every time the 


freſh 


2nd 
as 


wall 


ſo 
Will 
t it 
the 
reſh 
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freſn hot water is put into the ſpace 
between the two veſſels, give a very 
ſlow and gentle ſtirring to the malt 
in the maſh- tub. 


In theſe double veſſels there is to 


be always one cock that communi- 
cates with the ſpace between the 
two where the water is to let that 
out as it cools, and another through 
the real bottom and falſe bottom of 
the maſh-tub, which goes alſo thro' 
the outer- veſſel, for diſcharging the 
clear wort, when the maſhing is 
done, into the receiver. 
| ing-veſſel of any other kind can 
keep a due heat, or anſwer the pur- 
| poſe of opening the ſubſtance of the 
| malt; for if the water be too hot 
when the malt is put in, it hardens 
inſtead of diſſolving it; and if it be 


No maſh- 


too cool at firſt, it ſoon grows into 
full condition of ſervice. The malt 
is to be kept in the maſh- tub in this 
manner one hour and three quar- 
ters; and in that time another cop- 
per of water, equal to the firſt, 

muſt 
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muſt be made ready, covering it with 
a head of malt, and bringing it juſt 


to ſimmer. 
A little before this ſecond copper 


of water is ready, the firſt wort is 
to be begun to be run off; and the 
oy are to be prepared for foaking | 


3 


it as it runs. This is the in 3 


pivot method of brewing. The 
whole quantity of hops for the three 


hogſheads of this beer, which is in- 
tended for keeping a conſiderable Þ 


time before it is uſed, muſt be eigh- 
teen pounds, that is, ſix to each 


hogſhead. Therefore, as the quan- 
tity of one hogſhead is now in] 


the maſh, take fix pound of hops, 
ſprinkle them over with a very little 
falt, and rub them well to pieces 
between the hands. Tie them up 


299. 


. 


in a looſe bag of coarſe canvaſs, and 


put them into the receiver, that is, 


under the maſh-tub: then let the] 


wort run clear out at the tap in the 
maſh- tub in a ſmall ſtream, not 
thicker than a large ſtraw; and let 

— 
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it run upon theſe bruiſed hops. This 


will ſoak them, ſo that they will 


readily, and at once as it were, give 


4 their full virtue, when the wort 


comes to be boiled. The falt that 


is put to the water, and to the hops, 
is not enough to give the leaſt taite 
to the wort; but it will give it a 
= kind of ſpirit that water alone never 
has; and will make it extract, much 
better than it otherwite would, the 
virtues both of the malt and of the 
hops. Is 


As the wort drains from the malt 


j in the maſh-tub, there muſt be a 
| gradual ſupply from the copper of 


boiling water. The intent is, that 


a hogthead of wort be run off; but 
though ſomething more than a hogſ- 
head of water was uſed, to allow 


for the quantity that the malt ſoaks 
up without return; yet this whole 
quantity mult not be had from what 
was firſt in the maſh-tub. There 
are to be three ſuch maſhings from 
this quantity of the malt; and one 


E 18 
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is to follow another without letting 
the malt ever grow dry. Therefore, 
when the liquor is ſo far drained 
out of the maſh-tub, that the malt 
begins to look dry, let ſome of the 
hot water be let out of the copper 
into the maſh-tub; and ſtir the malt 
well about in it. This muſt be let 
in very gradually, cooling it firſt to 
a due degree ; and by this means 
there is to be a ſupply of water kept 
to the malt, while the firſt wort 
runs off: ſo that when there is a 
copper full run into the receiver, 
the ſecond copper of water will be 
all got into the maſh-tub. 

The hops will have been all this 
time ſoaking ; and the copper being 
now empty, the wort in the receiver 
muſt be pumped or ladled into it, 
and the hops put in with it; then 
the fire muſt be made up, and the 
wort muſt be brought to boil briſk- 
ly. Let it boil a quarter of an hour, 
and no longer : then let it be drawn 
off into the cooling backs; and the 
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copper be filled the third and laſt 


time with water. 

In this proceed exactly as before. 
The ſecond copper is now maſhing; 
it muſt be ſtirred gently about, and 
there muſt be boiling water from 
time to time added as before to the 
quantity, between the maſh-tub and 
the outer veſſel, to keep up an equal 
degree of heat. This maſhing muſt 
laſt an hour and three quarters; and 
in that time the third copper of wa- 
ter muſt be got to a due degree of 
nes. - 

When the time 1s near expired, 
ſix pounds more of the hops muſt be 
juſt ſprinkled over with a tea-ſpoon- 
ful of falt, and thoroughly rubbed to 
pieces in the hands again: tlien they 
muſt be tied up in a bag as the for- 
mer, and put into the receiver. The 
ſecond maſh having now been kept 
at a due degree of heat, the ap- 
pointed time the wort is to be let 
out in a ſmall ſtream into the re- 
ceiver, running upon the hops. Ma- 
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nage this exactly as before; and, when 
ſo much of the wort has run off that 
the malt begins to be dry, let in ſome 
of the water again out of the copper. 
This may be of a degree of heat, | 
ſomewhat greater than the firſt or 
ſecond; becauſe the grains having al- 
ready parted with a great deal of 8 
their ſtrength, require it, and be- 
cauſe being to be maſhed a laſt time, 
ſomething more in point of heat is 
neceſſary. y 

When there is the full quantity of 
a hogſhead run out of this ſecond | 
wort, {top the cock of the math- 
tub, let in the remainder of the wa- 
ter from the copper, and immedi- 
ately put in the wort out of the re- 
ceiver into the copper, with the bag 
of hops along with it. 

A quantity of malt having been 
ſaved out for the purpoſes of cover- 
ing the water and capping the math ; 
both theſe articles muſt be duly at- 
tended to, in the three ſeveral ope- 
rations we have thought it there- 

fore 


ore 
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fore beſt, for the ſake of avoiding 


_ three repetitions, to name theſe ar- 


ticles here together. The quantity 
of water in each copper, 1s to be fo 
much as will allow a full hogſhead 
of wort, beſide what the malt ſoaks 
up. Upon each copper full of water: 
there 1s to be ſpread a thin coat of 
malt to keep in the ſpirit ; and over 


each maſh there is alſo to be ſpread 


the quantity of half a buſhel, by 
way of cap to the whole. 
The third copper of water being 
now in the tub, and therefore the 
laſt maſh made, put on the cap of 
freſh malt, which is all that was 
left, and let it ſtand; keeping the 
water between the outer tub and the 


* maſh-tub always of a due heat, to 
keep up the full degree of warmth 


in the maſh. 
A ſmall copper will be neceſſary 


for the heating the water for this 


ſervice; becauſe the other will be 
conſtantly employed in the heating 
E 3 the 
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the water, or boiling off the wort, 
the whole time of the brewing. 


The ſecond running of wort be- 


ing now in the copper, briſk up the 
fire, and bring it to boil : let it boil 
twenty-five minutes, and no longer; 
and then run this off into the coo- 
lers. 

The buſineſs now becomes ealy ; 
there is only one maſhing remains, 
which is to be in the maſh-tub an 
hour and half, and no longer. Then 
rub the laſt quantity of hops, which 
is to be alſo fix pounds, between the 
hands, without any falt; for the 
wort is now thinner, and will take 
effect upon them alone; tie them 
up in a bag, and put them into the 
receiver. When the maſh has ſtood 
its time, turn the cock to run a 
ſomewhat larger ſtream; and, when 
the liquor 1s all come off, pump it, 
or ladle it into the copper, and put 
in not only the hops new ſoaked, 


but alſo the two former parcels. Boil 


all together the ſame time that the 
laſt 
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laſt copper was boiled, and then let 


the wort run off into the coolers. 


CHAP, XV. 
The Cooling. 


HESE three worts being 
mixed, make one regular 

and excellent quantity, in which 
there is all the ſtrength and virtue of 
the malt very perfectly; and the en- 
tire flavour, and due bitter of the 
hops; without any of the earthy 


and heavy part of the grain, or of 


that auſtere and unpleaſant taſte 
which hops yield when they have 
undergone a vaſt deal of boiling. 
The proof of this is eaſily found; 
for this beer will keep ever ſo long: 
and hence it 1s plain, that the hop has 
given all that was expected or re- 


quired of it, a fine flavour, and a 


power of keeping: and as to the 
other, the fact is ſo evident, that the 
E 4 wort 
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wort has all the virtue of the malt, 
that the grains are mere chaff. 

Tf this brewing has been manag- 
ed exactly according to the orders 
here laid down, there could not be 
ſmall beer made of the grains that 
any one could drink, the full virtue 
having been taken out by theſe re- 


peated maſhings, with a continued 


—— ns 
If any one diſlikes the addition of 


this ſmall quantity of falt, it may be 


left out; but the beer will neither 
be ſo ſtrong, ſo briſk, nor fo clear 


without it. As to the uſe of the 
double veſſel for maſhing, with the 
hot water between, that is eſſential. 


It is on this depends the entire vir- _ 
tue of the malt being taken into the 


wort. 
One great advantage of the put- 


ting the hops into the receiver is, 
that the beer which is made thus ne- 
ver foxes, as the brewers call it: but 


the great article is, that being thus 


ſoaked by degrees, and ſteeped 5 
the 
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the water, they will give out their 
virtue with ſo little boiling, as will 
not damage the drink; for when 
the wort 1s boiled too long, as 1s the 
moſt common of all errors in brew- 
ing, it becomes too thick to ferment 
perfectly, and its ſediment can never 
get clear down ; ſo that all the pains 
| which can be beſtowed, and all the 
| judgment that can be employed at- 
| terwards, will never make it good 
| and perfectly fine drink. 

One thing there 1s in this receipt 
which differs from the common prac- 
tice, and the uſual opinions: this is the 
degree of boiling given to the three 
coppers of worts. It is cuſtomary to 
boil the ſecond longer than the firſt, 
and the third longer than the ſecond; 
ry with the common way of mak- 
ing, this 1s certainly right: but when 
the malt 1s kept up in its proper 
heat all the time, by the water be- 
tween the two tubs, leſs and leſs 
boiling always anſwers for the ſuc- 
ceeding worts. The time here di- 
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reed for each, is nearly what does, 
and perhaps comes as cloſe to a good 
general rule, as any meaſure of time 
can; nay, we may add, if the malt 
be juſt ſuch as 1s directed, and the 
whole managed regularly from the 
beginning, this very time almoſt to 
a minute will do the buſineſs ; but 
the eye and taſte are the true and 
certain judges, and they mult deter- 
mine whether the worts ſhall be 
kept in the copper a few minutes 
longer, or run off a little ſooner than 
has been here directed. 


c H A P. XVIII. 
The Workimg. 


HE worts in common brewing 

are uſually cooled ſeparate, and 
let down into the tun one after the 
other: but this is an injudicious 
practice; for the buſineſs is to mix 
them perfectly, without which they 


will not enter upon the great article 


of 
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of fermentation regularly; and they 


can never be mixed fo well as while 
the ſeveral parcels are all warm. "Tis 
therefore we have directed the run- 


ning off the worts from the copper 


into the coolers, one to the other. 
And when there are two backs or 
coolers, as we have directed, that 
are large enough, the beſt way of all 
is this: let all the three worts run 
into the upper of the two backs or 
coolers; and, when the third is in, 
let the whole ſtand two hours; then 
draw it of flowly and leifurely into 
the under cooler or back, and by 
this means leave behind any coarſe 
ſediment that may have come in 
with it. 

In this ſecond cooler let the ale 
ſtand till it is perfectly cold, if the 
weather be mild: but if the ſeaſon be 
very cold, let there be a very ſmall 
degree of heat remain in the wort: 
then draw it off leiſurely and ſlowly 
into the working-tun, ſo as not to 


diſturb the liqour in falling in, and 
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to leave a ſecond ſediment in the 


cooler. 

As in ſeveral points this receipt dif- 
fers from the common practice, and 
from what are called the belt receipts 
for this kind of beer, it may be ne- 
ceſſary, as we go on, to ſay in what 
the difference conſiſts; that thoſe 
who chuſe the old way may follow 
it, and ſuch as prefer this, which is 
indeed vaſtly preferable, may under- 
ſtand the reaſons of the difference. 
'The ſeveral points in which the vari- 
ation conſiſts, may ſeem little ; but 
it is on theſe little things the excel- 
lence of brewing depends. 

It is a common direction that the 
worts is to he thin for cooling ; and 
the uſual practice, which in theſe 
cafes is to let the worts, one parcel 
after anotb er, into the coolers, and 
thence into the tun, favours it; but 
experience in this perfect method of 
brewing ſhews otherwiſe. In this 
way the whole three hogſheads of 
wort are to be in the upper cooler to- 


gether q 
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gether ; and this way the whole will 
cool more ſlowly indeed, but much 


better, than in the three parcels; 
for while it cools in this large body, 


it mellows all the time, and it loſes 


leſs of the ſpirit; for when the wort 
is laid thin, as brewers exprels it, 
that is, a ſmall quantity in a broad 
cooler, the air has great power in 
evaporation ; and the wort not onl 
becomes thicker, - by what it loſes 
in the cooling; but what is much 


| more eſſential even than that, this 


loſs is of the moſt ſpirituous and ex- 
cellent part. 

Theſe are the diſadvantages at- 
tending the common practice, and 
the common rules for ſpreading the 
wort thin: but beſides the benefit 
ariſing from the preventing thefe by 
our method of cooling in a large 


body, there are ſeveral particular 


advantages attending this practice. 
The mellowing of the wort from a 
perfect mixture of its parts is one; 
another is the certainty that all the 


three 
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three runnings are perfectly mixed 
one with the other ; and conſequent- 
ly, every part of the liquor is alike 
before the working begins: and 
thirdly, the dropping ſome coarſe 
matter twice over, namely, once in 
each cooler, which being the hea- 


vieſt part of the ingredients, and, 


perhaps, ſome accidental foulneſs 
with it, would have prevented the 
regular and perfect fermentation. 
Every one knows how delicate and 
nice a point the working of beer is, 
and how ſmall a quantity of any im- 
proper ſubſtance 1s able to check it : 
therefore this is a very uſeful prac- 
tice which gives any ſuch matter, 
that may by accident have got in, 
time to ſeparate from the wort. The 


perfect mixing of the ſeveral parcels 


of wort, is a point as eſſential to the 
regular fermentation, though it be 
not ſo well underſtood, for the work- 
ing never begins regularly, unleſs it 
begins in the whole liquor at a time; 
and it never can do that, unleſs the 

ſeveral 
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ſeveral portions of it are perfectly 


mixed. This mixture cannot be ſo 


well made in the common way of 
brewing; but in this method it is 
done compleatly, partly by the time 
the three parcels ſtand together in 
the upper cooler, partly by the run- 
ning of the whole from the upper 
to the under; and, finally, by the 
running of the whole in that cool 
and eaſy manner into the working- 
G | 8 
Faving now got the wort into the 
tun, and explained the reaſons of 
our particular practice in every ar- 
ticle, we are to proceed to the fer- 
menting or working of it. We 
have a fine ſubject to work upon ; 
for this will be a clear, ſtrong, and 
excellent wort; and nothing is want- 
ed but care to make this fermenta- 
tion as compleat, in its kind, as any 
of the other operations. 

When the wort is in the tun, im- 


mediately get to work upon the yeaſt, 


Care mult be taken to get that which 
1s 
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is perfectly good, and it muſt be 
mixed with a little of the wort firſt, 
in a large bow]. Some of the wort 
mult be ſaved for this purpoſe, as it 
is running into the tun, and a little 
more than is directly wanted for this 
ſervice; becauſe if the fermentation 
runs too high, which is what no 
body can foreſee whether it will or 
not, then a little of the cold unfer- 
mented wort is of all things the 
mildeſt and quickeſt method to check 
© | 

The yeaſt muſt be thick, and in 
perfect good condition; and about 
three quarts will be ſufficient for the 
working this quantity of beer. It 
muſt be mixed very gradually with 
a ſmall quantity of wort let into 
the bowl for that purpoſe, and then 
the wort and yeaſt together gently 
into the tun. Cover it up cloſe, 
and watch it from time to time care- 
fully, to ſee that the fermentation 
goes on as it ſhould. It ought to 
begin very gently, and encreaſe gra- 


dually ; ; 
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| dually ; and if it proceed in this right 
| manner, there will be firſt a ſmiling 
flowry head upon the whole liquor, 
| and by degrees this will thicken into 
| a yellowiſh white cruſt; and, upon 
| holding the head a little over it, 
when uncovered, there will be a 
| ſharp penetrating ſcent ariſe. The 
head will from this time thicken 
| more and more, and the ſcent will 
| become more penetrating, for the 
| ſpace of three days and nights: at 
the end of this time it will naturally 
| abate, and by degrees ceaſe; and 
the drink is then to be got into the 
caſks. „ 
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, alſiſting a weak Fermentation. 


HIS is the courſe of fermen- 

tation, when all goes as it 
ſhould do; and to this we are to en- 
deavour to bring the working, as 
nearly as we can, when, from unta- 
vourable 
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vourable ſeaſons, or any other acci- 
dents, it does not go on naturally 
right. 
According to the variety of theſe 
accidents, the fermentation will ſome- 
times be too flack, and ſometimes 
in the contrary extreme, too violent : 
theſe, as they ariſe from contrary 
cauſes, require perfectly different re- 
medies : but of theſe the mildeſt are 
always belt. ig 
If the working does not come on 
ſufficiently, ſtir in the yeait with a 


clean whiſk lightly and gently, two | 


or three times. This will bring it, 
in moſt caſes, to a juſt degree of fer- 
mentation. The whiſk muſt be made 
of a few long twigs, and it muſt be 
perfectly clean; then ſcald it in boil- 
ing water, and ſhake and wipe it 

dry with a clean cloth: this will 
| preſerve ſome flight warmth, which, 
when it is uſed, will put the parts of 
the liquor it touches into a ſtate of 
gentle fermentation; and this, aſſiſt- 


ed by the motion, and by the bring- 
ing 
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ing in of the head, will extend itſelf 
to the whole. The whitk muſt be 
| uſed with a gentle and careful hand. 
The great point is to take it in time, 
for the mildeſt methods are always 
beſt; and theſe will do then, though 
they would not afterwards. The uſe 
of the whiſk alone, at a proper time, 
E when the fermentation firſt ſlackens, 
| will fave the difagreeable neceſſity of 
having recourſe to other expedients, 
all violent aſſiſtances being hurtful 
| to the drink in the end; and many 
| of thoſe which the common brewers 
uſe on this occaſion, being prejudi- 


| cial to the health. 


If by neglect, or any other acci- 


| dent, the wort in the working-tun 
be in ſuch a ſtate of low fermenta- 
tion, that this mixing and ſtirring in 


the yeaſt will not bring it to be right, 


| the expedients already mentioned, 


under the head of common brew- 
ing, are to be uſed. The ſifting a lit- 
tle fine flour over the ſurface, ſhould 
be the firſt tried; and the next 

ſhould 
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ſhould be the putting in a ſtone- bot- 
tle full of boiling hot water, cover- 
ed cloſe down, that none of the wa— 


ter can poſlibly get out of the bot- 


tle to mix among the wort. If theſe Hus 


are not ſufficient, the putting in 41 


ſmall bag of bran is to be tried 
next. The practice of beating up 
whites of eggs with brandy, and 


putting them into the veſſel, is not 


ſo proper for theſe fine beers. But 
if good management be uſed, one 
or other of the methods here direct- 
ed will bring the fermentation to a 
due height; or, if they fail ſingly, 


they may be uſed two or more toge- 


ther; always obſerving the rules of 
moderation, and being careful to | 


avoid putting the wort into the other 
extreme, of too violent a fermenta- 


tion ; which is certainly as danger- 


ous a fault at leaſt as the other. 
Thus, if whipping in the head alone, 
which is the way that always ſhould 
be tried firſt, does not ſucceed, put 
in the ſtone-bottle of hot water, and 


whip 
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. ; whip it in again from time to time 
- as it riſes, with this aſſiſtance. In 
- moſt caſes this will do: but, if it 
= not anſwer ſufficiently, put in 
ſuch another bottle of hot water well 
Iiitened down, fift over the wort a 
little creamy head of flour, and put in 
& ſmallbagof bran : then obſerve from 
L ime to time to whip in the yeaſt 
tat riſes, and the working will ſoon 


ut be at its proper he eight. 
ne! Cloſer covering in all theſe caſes 
a. rings on the fermentation the more 


wy - and therefore, when there 
* 0ccafion to uſe ſeveral of theſe aſ- 
Rares together, becauſe of the dif- 
of Peulty of bringing it to work well, 
to de covering thould always be in- 
her Freaſed in proportion; and ſhould 
ta- Pot only lie cloſe over the top of the 
er- nah- tub, but hang over the hides 
ter, ſown to the bot om, 
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CHAP. XX. 


Of lowering a too violent Fermen-M t 
tation. 


V 
h 

Y theſe means the wort may beg h 
brought to a regular way i {t 


working, when it is naturally ſlow: tl 
but there is equal care to be taken © 
that it does not come on in too vio- f 
lent a degree; and on the appear P. 
ance of this as much management 
is to be uſed to prevent it. To th 
much heat in the weather will ſome-M m 
times occaſion this exceſs of fermen- le 
tation; and ſometimes, when a bet- 0 
ter ſeaſon is choſe, the ſame thing ch 
will follow from the yeaſt having br 
been put in while there was too much 7 
heat in the wort. Theſe are the mol: by 
uſual and the moſt obvious cauſes; th 
therefore timely care ſhould be taken © 
to avoid theſe accidents by a choice * 
of cool weather, and by ſeeing W! 

co 


that the wort is perfectly cooled l 
1 | an 


- 
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my thing warmer weather before it 


is put into the working-tub. 
But if, from neglect of theſe cau- 


| tions, or from any other cauſe, the 
| wort ferments too furiouſly, if the 
| head grows up too quick, riſes too 
| high, and ſwells up into large bli- 


ſters: when this is ſeen in time, 


there 1s no great danger of harm 


| arifing from it; for as ſome of the 


wort has been ſaved out, and kept 
perfectly cold for this purpoſe, no 
more is needed than to put this to 
the reſt. The whole or a part of it 
muſt be uſed according as the vio- 
lence of the fermentation is greater 
or leſs; and this will ſeldom fail to 
check the fury of the working, and 
bring the whole to a due temper. 
The effect of this muſt be aſſiſted 
by taking off the coverings from 
the working-tub, either in part or 

entirely: but when all is ſet right, 
and the degree of fermentation is 
What it ſhould be, the tub muſt be 


covered up as cloſe again as ever; 


for 
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for the more the ſpirituous vapour 


which riſes in fermentation 1s at li- 


berty, the greater quantity always 
then riſes of it; and this being loſt 
is all ſo much loſs to the beer. But 
there 1s another reaſon why all poſ- 


ſible care ſhould be taken to pre- 


vent too great a waſte of this, which 
is, that a ſecond fermentation of 
the beer, though of a lighter kind, 
muſt be expected when 1t is in the 


caſk. Without this it will never be 


fine; and this will not come on well 


if the ſpirit of the liquor has been 


waſted by this open working. It is 
for this reaſon, that beers which 
have been worked in an open work- 
ing-tun, as ſome will do, always 
fail of that perfect clearneſs, and 
ſpirited taſte which thoſe have which 
have been worked under care. And 
for this reaſon no beers are ſo per- 
fectly fine and briſk, as thoſe which 
have been worked only in the calk, 
when that has been well-managed, 
and has ſucceeded happily. This is 


a Me- 
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a method of which we ſhall ſpeak 
in a ſucceeding chapter, and care 
and pertect right management may 
make it very ſucceſsful : however, no 
method can exceed this which we 
are here giving, when it is managed 
right in all articles. : 

If the putting in of the cold raw 
wort, and uncovering the working- 
tub for a time does not anſwer the 
expectation in checking the violence 
of the fermentation, let no ingre- 
dients of any kind be added; but 
open the door and windows, and let 
in a freſh and thorough air. If this 
does not check it, draw out the 
wort out of the tub into four or 
five ſmaller veſſels, and let it he as 
ſhallow in them as is neceſſary. This 
will abate at pleaſure the exceſs of 
the head; and it 1s not only a cer- 


tain remedy in caſe of extremities, 


but is eaſily proportioned to the de- 
gree of the exceſs. Thus, when the 
working 1s very furious, a greater 
number of veſtels may be uſed for 

F drawing 
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drawing it into, that it may lie very 
thin; and, when it 1s not ſo violent, 
a ſmaller number may ſerve. The 

common practice is to put in a par- 

cel of pewter plates and diſhes : ben 
operate by the greaſe which remains 
upon them notwithſtanding waſh- 
ing; and a cleanlier method is the 
buttered board directed for this pur- 
poſe in common brewing : but nei- 
ther is proper. When the fermen- 
tation is well regulated, it is to 
continue about the time we have 
named, that is, two days and a half, or 
at the moſt three: but in this caſe 
nature is to determine; for it is not 
the number of hours, but the con- 
dition of the wort, that 1s to aſcer- 
tain the time of putting it into the 
caſk. In this caſe no arts are to be 
uſed to prolong the fermentation, 
but at a natural time when it bes 
gins to ceaſe the liquor is to be got 
into the barrels. If the yeaſty head 
be beat down as it riſes, the wort 
may be kept fermenting eight or 
nine 
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nine days; and the drink would be 
the ſtronger for this: but it would 
be ill-taſted, and never perfectly 


fine, without worſe arts than thoſe 
here uſed to make it ſo. The in- 
tent in this brewing, which is meant 


for the fineſt beer, is, that the fer- 


mentation ſhould riſe naturally to 
its proper height, and in the ſame 


manner ſhould take its natural de- 


celine. The ſpirit is to be kept in by 


covering the wort while working, 
and this will naturally continue the 
working perhaps ten or twelve 
hours longer than it would have 


been if open; then the head will 
begin to fall, the ſharp vapour from 
the wort will riſe in a leſs degree, 


and every thing will be plainly com- 


ing to a ſtate of reſt. This is the 
time for getting the wort into the. 
caſk, for it is intended to take a 
ſeeond fermentation there. The 
motion of the liquor in getting it 
into the veſſel will contribute to 
this; but it will not come on well, 
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unleſs there be ſome power of the 
firſt fermentation left there to bring 
it on. Art may anſwer the purpoſe 
of bringing on a fermentation in the 
caſk, when the original working is 
entirely over; but that is not the 
purpoſe : nor will the liquor ever be 
perfect if managed in this manner. 
The fermentation in the caſk ſhould 
be a continuation of that in the tun, 
not a new one brought on after the 
other was over; and it is this, and 
this only, which can make the drink 
perfectly fine and clear. 


CH AP. . 
Of Caſeing the Beer. 


HEREFORE, when the 
falling of the head ſhews the 
fermentation to be declining, let 
the wort be let out of the tun. This 
muſt be done by a cock, and that ſhould 
be let into the tun at five inches above 
the bottom, for ſo much will be thick, 
making 
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making a kind of ſediment; and this 


muſt be carefully left behind: on- 
ly the pure and clear wort being 
taken off. This ſediment is not al- 
together uſeleſs, tho' it muſt not be 
let into the caſk of the fine beer; it 
is conſiderably ſtrong, and will be a 


good addition to ſmall beer, which 


may be brewed after this, and while 
it is working. This is a point 
that has been diſputed ; but there is 
no guide like experience, and that 


declares in favour of this way of uſing 


the large ſediment that 1s thus made 
from the drawing of the fine wort 
from the tun. 


The caſks ſhould be got in perfect 


good order by the time the wort 
Jill be fit ſor puting into them ; and 
this is eafily done, becauſe we Low 
perfectly when they will be want- 
ed. Every thing ſhould be of the beſt 
kind for this excellent ſort of drink, 


and conſequently the caſſes for keep- 


ing it ſhould be of good ſtuff, and 
well made. No wood is proper but 
F. cart 
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heart of oak: and they ſhould be ſo 


well made, that the infide being true 
and ſmooth, no foulneſs can lodge. 
If they have been painted ſome time, 
they will keep the drink the better, 
for - the paint ſtops up. the pores 
moſt perfectly, and by that means 
_ confines the ſpirit of the drink much 
better than plain wood : but this ought 
to be done in time, and they muſt be 
very well freed of ſcent, by ſtanding 
in the air, before they are uſed; for the 
abominableſmell of freſh paint would 
certainly affect the beer while it was 
in fo delicate a ſtate as working. 
Never put this fine beer into a new 
 caſk : the true way to prepare 

the veſſels for it, is to ſcald them 
very well, over and over, and then 
keep one or two brewings of. good 
ſmall beer in them. Theſe will 
thoroughly ſeaſon the caſk; and af- 


ter this nothing will be required, but 


ſuch through goodcleaning as may be 
given by boiling water, and a. little 
hard broom. When. caſks are paint- 
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ed, this ſhould be at the time of 
their firſt ſeaſoning, that, if any fla- 
vour of the paint ſhould be trouble- 
ſome, it may be in the ſmall beer, 
and not in ſuch as is of this value. 

While the beer is put into the 
caſks, make a reſerve of ſome of it in 
a ſmall veſſel by itſelf, to fill up the 
others as they work over. It is a com- 
mon practice to fill them up with the 
very beer that has worked out of the 
veſſel: but this is a coarſe method, 
and not fit to be uſed for theſe fine 
kinds of drink. js 

Let the beer be drawn ſoftly and 
carefully out of the working-tun, 
not to diſturb the ſediment it has 
made, and fill up the caſks quite 


| full. The drawing from the tun. to 


the caſk will put the whole in mo- 
tion ; this wall affect the languid fer- 
mentation; and the working will be- 
gin again. They mult be ſuffered to 
work out at the bung-hole ; and, as 
the quantity is diminiſhed, that way 
make it up out of what was re- 
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ſerved in the ſmall cafk for that pur- 
poſe. This muſt be done with great 
care, not to diſturb the fermentation 
that is now going on in the liquor ; 
and the beſt method of putting it in 
is by means of a tin-funnel, with a 
long ſpout : this ſhould be put in ſo 
far, that the end of the ſpout is 
two inches and a half buried in the 
beer, and then the liquor from the re- 
ſerved caſk muſt be gradually let into 
it, by pouring gently into the funnel. 
This will fill up the veſſel without 
giving the leaſt diſturbance to the li- 
quor : and thus it ſhould be kept 
tilling up from time to time during 
the working. 3 

In this manner wait with pa- 
tience the natural period of this 
fight fermentation : according to the 
nature of the malt, the water, the 
degree of boiling, or the ſeaſon of 
the year, but moſt of all according 
to the management of it in the 
37 working tun, this will be longer 
14 or ſhorter: ſo that no time can be 
= fixed 
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fixed when it ſhall be over: but when 
it is, and all is quiet, ſtop up the 
caſks cloſe, and let them ſtand till the 
beginning of the next year; that is, 
ſuppoſing the beer was brewed in. 
October, which is in general the beſt 
time of all, it ſhould ſtand perfect- 
ly quiet, and without any mixture, 


till the following ſpring. In this 


time it will perfectly fine itſelf. 

The cold of the winter ſtopping 
all inteſtine motion in the beer will 
aſſiſt in this; but in the begin- 
ing of ſpring, the weather wall 
take effect, and there will begin a 
new fermentation, which will laſt all 
ſummer. To prepare for this, the 
vent-hole muſt be opened, and it 
weill be eaſy to ſee whether the fer- 
mentation is or is not begun. If it 
be, the vent-hole muſt be left open; 
and in that manner it is to continue 
all the ſummer; if the fermentation 
is not yet begun, the hole muſt be 
ſtopp'd again; and once in a week it 
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muſt be opened to watch the begin- 


ing of this new fermentation. 
This is a good time for putting in 
thoſe ingredients into the beer, which 


are ſometimes wanted: but we need 


not name them farther here; for in 
beer thus brewed, and managed 
throughout with this due care, there 
will be no occaſion for any aſſiſtance 
more than the beer will get itſelf 
from time. If the examination 


of the beer ſhould be omitted, 
till the fermentation had got any 


power, and the veſſel all this while 
pegg'd faſt down, there would be 
danger of its burſting ; for tho' a 
ery little communication with the 
air be ſufficient, as we ſee by opening 


the vent-hole ; yet if the veſſel were 


every way Cloſe, the power of the 
fermenting liquor would certainly 
deſtroy it. 
The veſſel ſhould ſtand with this 
opening till autumn. Uſually a week 
before Michaelmas, or there-about, is 
the time when this laſt fomentation 
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naturally ceaſes: it was brought on 
by the encreaſing heat of the air in 


ſpring, and it goes off as it cools in 


autumn. | 
The beer may now be conſidered 

as compleatly. fermented : the hop 

will be mellowed in it, and one uni- 


form taſte will prevail in the whole, 
which will be a mixture of the malt 


and hop mellowing one another; and 
neither will be predominant : there- 
fore all this beer can poſſibly want 


now, is perfect clearneſs. This is 


ſo great a recommendation to all 
malt- liquor, that ſuch as has been 
brewed with this expence and care, 
certainly ſhould. not be deficient in 
it. If it were now ſtopp'd up, and to 
ſtand the winter in quiet, it would 


of itſelf fine down, by ſettling a ſmall 


ſediment, and be very clear: but 


it is eafy to help nature in this opera- 
tion, and to cauſe the ſediment to 


fall more fully and more regularly. 


The only ingredient that need be 
uſed is iſinglaſs; and this is fo per- 
fectly innocent, that there is no need 
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to decline its aſſiſtance. The beſt 
way of uſing it is thus. 

Buy two ounces of beaten iſin- 
glaſs; and rake care that it is fo well 
beaten, that there is no part of it 
thicker than a piece of thin paper : 
cut this very ſmall, draw out a gal- 
lon of the beer, and put this ifin- * 
glaſs to it; ſtir it well about from 
time to Gs and let it ſtand till it 
is perfectly difolved, then ſtrain the 
ſolution thro' a coarſe and perfect- 
ly clean cloth; take out the bung of 
the veſſel, and carefully put it in: ſtir 

this about to mix it with the whole, 
and then lightly lay over the bung: 
there will be ſome ſmall motion in 
the liquor from this, and the bung 
muſt not be put faſt down till it is 
over. Then faſten the bung, and 
only leave a little opening at the 
vent-hole: then let it ſtand three 
weeks, and it will then be perfect. 
It may either be drank from the caſk 
or bottled, and will be very fine, 
ſtrong, mellow, well taſted, and whole- 

Gee. Where the intent is to drink it 

from 
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from the caſk, {till there ſhould be a 


reſerve of bottling, and the beſt way 
is to drink off two thirds by draught, 


and then bottle the reſt, which in a 


cood cellar will ſoon be i in excellent: 
condition. | 

If the whole be intended to be 
bottled off, the time 1s at one year's 
end; in the ſame manner as fordrink- 
ing from the caſk. If the beer be 
brew'd in October, it will be ready 


for bottling the October following ; 


and, to give it full perfection, it ſhould 
ſtand a year in the bottles; fo that 
the beginning of drinking it ſhould 
be two years old from the e rewing. 

This is the compleat method of 
brewing the October, or fine beer; 
and whoever will obſerve the ſeveral 
rules cannot fail of ſucceſs. As to the 
degree of ſtrength, what 1s here di- 
rected for the quantity of malt, 
will make ſuch as ſhall be ſufficient- 
ly potent; but it may be varied in 
this matter, at the pleaſure of the 


_ perſon, by encreaſing or diminiſhing 


the 
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the quantity of malt. The allowance: 
in this receipt is about thirteen: 
buſhels to the hogſhead. There are 
ſome who brew with only. ten or 
eleven buſhels for this kind of drink; 
| and others who go as far as twenty 
3 buſhels : but this ſeems to be a kind 
of medium between the ſtronger 
and the weaker kinds ; what we call. 
the ſtrong October being generally 
brewed with ſixteen buſhels to the 
hogſhead, for thoſe with twenty are 
too heady. There is no drink plea- 
ſanter than this kind, with the de- 


none can. be more wholeſome. 


. 
Of Brewing common Fumily-Ale. 


gree of ſtrength here directed : and: 


HE Liquor calld A L E, in 
diſtinction from beer, is 

uſually. of leſs ſtrength ; and is leſs 
tinctured with the hop: being in- 
tended for drinking ſoon after it is 
brewed, 
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hrewed; not for keeping years as the 
other. This ſhould be brewed alone, 
that is, without any ſmall-beer to be 
made from. the ſame malt. The me- 
thod of brewing is in general the ſame 


in all kinds; but as there are particu- 


lars needful to be regarded, in order 
to ſuit. the operation to each parti 


| cular kind of drink, we ſhall here 


give the method of brewing this 
kind, with all the needful manage-: 
ment. With regard to the ſtrength, 
that is to be according to every one's 


particular pleaſure ; but ſome ſtan- 


dard muſt be fixed for the direc- 
tions to be given here; and there-- 
fore we ſhall make the allowance. 
eight buſhels to the hogſhead; which 
will make a very excellent drink of. 
this kind. 

The beſt method is to mix it; and 
the proportion J have found moſt a— 
greeable is ſix buſhels and a half of 
the amber malt, and one and a half 
of the high dried or brown; not the 
porter-malt, for that does not mix 


Well 
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well in the maſh with any other ; but 


any of the common high-dry'd malts. 

Let this be ground together, and 
let it be made ſomewhat finer than 
the former kind; but ſtill not any 
thing like fine: every grain ſhould be 


broke and ſplit, that is, broke twice. 


The brewer will know by this what 
to direct; it cannot be done with 
any ſuch exactneſs; but this is a kind 
of ſtandard that may do by way of rule. 

Let this malt, when ground, ſtand in 
the ſack one day and night, or a few 
hours leſs than that; and then it 
will be fit for brewing. Chute for 
the water ſuch as is ſoft, no matter 
how it 1s in other reſpects. As much 
of this muſt be boiled as will allow 
for the ſoaking up of the malt, and 
afford a clear hogſhead of the wort, 
with allowance alſo for waſte. Set 


this on in the copper, put in a table- 
ſpoonful of falt, and make the fire 
briſk, a ſlight ſcum wil rife to the 
ſurface; take that off, and then ſprinkle 


on about three quarts of bran : let it 
remain 


oe. Brewing. 1 
remain till the water ſimmer and is 
going to boil, then ſkim this alſo off, 
and the water will be perfectly clear 


and ready; damp the fire, and draw 
off half of the water into the maſh- 
tub; then let it ſtand till the great 
| fteam is over, and you can look 
into it. Then pour in all the malt 
except half a buſhel : let it flow- 
ly and gradually into the water, 


and let ſome perſon ſtir it all the 
while, that there may not be the 


| leaſt lump of it together; then ſtrew 
| over the half buſhel that was ſaved 


out; and thus leave it two hours, 
covering it up carefully to keep in 
the ſteam, and filling up between 


the maſh-tub and outer veſſel with 


hot water from time to time as it 
cools. 1 0. 
When the two hours are expired,. 
rub to pieces in the hands three 
pounds of hops; and tie them up 
in a coarſe canvaſs bag; put this into 
the receiver, and then begin to let 
in the wort from the maſh-tub in a. 


fine: 
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F fine ſmall ſtream, running directly 
upon the hops; and with a whiſk beat 
the bag in which the hops are lightly, 
to promote their firſt moiſtening in 
the liquor. As this ſtream 1s run- 
ing, obſerve the other water. We. or- 
dered the fire to be. damped when the 
firſt half was drawn off; and by this 
time the fire being kept low, this 
water will be about' as hot as the 
water in the maſh-tub was when 
the malt was put in. Briſk up the 
fire by one ſtirring, to make it a little 
hotter, and then run it off by degrees 
upon the grains; as the firſt wort is 
run off into the receiver. Thus, when 
the quantity of one maſhing is got 
into the receiver, the ſecond quan- 
tity of water will be in the tub. 
Let this ſtand two hours as the firſt 
did, keeping up a regular heat, and 
covering it; only take care to ſtir it 
very well together, but without beat- 
ing when it is firſt put together; and 
in the ſame manner to take off the co- 
vering, and ſtir them once more at 


the 


the end of the firſt. half hour. All 
this while the firſt wort will ſtand 


at 
„upon the hops; and, when the two 
n bours are expired, this ſecond wort 
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is to be let off from the maſn- tub to 
the firſt in the receiver in a large 


ſtream. The grains will be very 


| well exhauſted by this management ; 
| and the worts will be ſtrong, with. 


all the virtue of the malt. 

Let the worts ſtand in the receiver 
one hour, in which time they will 
let fall a ſmall but coarſe ſediment. 
Then the whole, except this ſediment, 
muſt be got into the copper, together 
with the bag of hops; for tho' there 
have been two maſhings, there need 
be but one boiling. As this drink 
will not have time for ſettling in the 
caſk like the October or ſtrong beer, 
all poſſible care is to be taken to 
clear it in the wort. For this rea- 
ſon the wort is not to be pumped 
out of this receiver into the copper, 
as was directed in the brewing of 


October; but care ſhould be taken. 
in: 
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in time to raiſe the receiver upon a 
feot, ſo that the wort can be drawn 
out of it by a cock placed an inch 
from the bottom. 

The clear wort muſt be put into 
the copper with the hops, and boiled 
about eighteen minutes; the exact 
time muſt be known from the eye 
and taſte, becauſe it varies conſider- 
avly in different brewings, from the 
weather, the nature of the malt, and 
other cauſes. 

It muſt be then let into the upper 
cooler; and, after ſtanding an hour, 
it muſt be drawn from that into the 
lower ; leaving the ſettlement care- 
fully behind. In this ſecond cooler 
it muſt ſtand till it is perfectly cold, 
if the brewing be in ſummer ; other- 
wiſe it need only ſtand till 1 it iS milk- 
warm. 

Then it muſt be let off into the 
working- tun, {till leaving the ſettle- 
ment behind; ; and the r wort 
will be then in perfect good order 
for working. 


Theſe 
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Theſe ſeveral ſettlements of the 


wort will be a vaſt advantage to the 
ale, making it nearly as clear as old 


ſtrong beer: and the quantity that 


is loſt will be very trifling. However, 
it will be proper to make allowance 
| for it at the firſt proportioning of 
the water; becauſe the brewing is 
intended to yield a full hogſhead, 

| and there can be no making up of 
| the deficiences, without greatly hurt- 
| ing the drink. Therefore, in the 
| firit allowance, there mult be three 
| gallons of water; for cach buſhel of 
| malt, allowed for what will be ſoaked 


up in the grains; and if a half gal- 


| lon to the buſhel, that is, four gal- 
| lons for this quantity, be allowed far- 
ther for this article, it will make up 
the loſs of all the three ſediments. 


The wort being thus got into the 


| tun, the manner of working it is to 
be in all reſpects the ſame with what 
we have directed for the other kinds. 


A quart of yealt will be ſufficient, if 
it is good in its kind; and this is to 
be 
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He firſt put into a little of the drink 
in a bowl, and then mixed with the 
whole. The tun is then to be 
covered up, and kept to the right 
degree of working, by the methods 
before directed. After this the drink 
is to be got into the caſk, by draw- 
ing it clear out of the working-tun, 
and leaving the full ſediment be- 
hind : a ſmall quantity is to be fav- 
ed to ſupply what is loſt in the 
working in the barrel: after this, 
when the working is thoroughly 
over, it is to be ſtopp'd down, and 
will in a little time be fit to tap. 
It will be a mild, balſamic, and very 
wholeſome liquor. 


CHAP. XXIII. 
Of Brewing Small-beer. 


OST families have got into 


ſo regular a way of brewing 
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their ſmall beer after their ale, that | 
it will be not be eaſy to perſuade 
them 
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them out of it: but they may be aſ- 
ſured, that if they have any value for 
that kind of drink, it is their intereſt 

to brew it alone : for the trouble 1s 

t "Ny 
very little more than the other way, 
and the drink is incomparably better. 
- The method is very little different 
from the brewing of any other kind. 
. As to the quantity of malt, or ſtrength 
of the beer, that is at the pleaſure 
of the perſon; but, however it is 
intended in point of ſtrength, the 
brewing ſhould be performed at once; 
and all that is made ſhould be of 
one kind, not a ſtronger firſt, and 
a weaker afterwards. We ſhall give 
directions at the rate of two buſhels 
and a half to the hogſhead, which 
will make a very excellent kind. 
Mix two buſhels of amber malt, and 
half a buſhel of brown : let the whole 
be ground a little more than is done 
nto for ſtronger liquors, but then not 
ing fine. Let it be laid out on a floor, or 
that in a cool airy room, eighteen hours, 
jade and then ſet on half a hogſhead and 
hem Wo 
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two pails of water: this is the pro- h 


per quantity for the firſt copper, as t. 


it will yield a clear half hogſhead of d 


wort. Put into the copper a hand- ir 


ful of hops, as much ſalt as will lie d 


on a ſhilling, and a race of whole . 
ginger ; ; fift over a little malt to keep 
in the ſpirit, and juſt make it boil : IM tl 


let it out into the maſh-tub, and let it p 


ſtand to be ſomewhat cooler than a 
for the ſtronger kinds of beer; then is 
pour in the malt, except about a fc 
peck ; and ſtir it a good while very I . 
carefully together, not beating it ir 


about haſtily to break it, but mixing a 


it very well with the liquor : then ir 
fift on the malt that was ſaved out, e: 
through a coarſe fieve, and cover it * 
up; let it ſtand two hours, then rub 0 
to pieces a pound and a halt of hops, 
and tie them up in a coarſe bag: 
put them into the receiver, and let 
the wort run out upon them, in a 
ſmall ſtream. While this maſh 1: 
ſtanding, the ſame quantity of water 
muſt be brought to a due degree of 

heat. 
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head. It ſhould be ſomewhat hotter than 


the firſt; and when the maſh- tub is 


drained pretty near dry, this muſt be let 
in. It is to ſtand two hours as the other 


did, and then to be run off to the 


reſt in the receiver. 


When the grains are weil drained, 
the liquor is to be put into the cop- 
per with the hops; and it ſhould boil 
about half an hour: for more boiling 


is neceſſary, ſor theſe ſmall worts, than 


for the ſtrong; nor does it do them 
ſuch miſchief. After this the work 


ing is to be managed as in other caſes; 
and the beer will be capable of keep- 
ing to a perfect fineneſs; and will far 


exceed that ordinary and poor kind, 


which it is poſſible to make after 
other drinks. When ſuch ſmall beer 
has ſtood to a due fineneſs, there is no 


wholeſomer liquor. I remember to 


have drank at Sir CR1ispGaAsCoIGNE's, 
ſmall beer, which I think was made 
in this way, and kept a due time, 
which every one allowed exceeded in 


G plea- 
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pleaſantneſs, any {mall drink of malt 


whatſoever, 


c H A P. XXIV. 
Of Brewing of Porter. 
OTHING has occafioned 


more diſpute or more diverſi- 
ty of opinions, than the affair of por- 
ter. It is a drink in a manner pe- 
culiar to London; and which has 
been attempted in vain in many other 
parts of the kingdom: it would be a 
great advantage if this drink could be 
brewed, in our great trading towns, 
_ eſpecially. And the purpoſe of this 
chapter is to lead the way to that be- 
nefit : firſt by ſhewing the miſtakes of 
thoſe who fancy the brewing is by 
any natural means limited to London; 
and, ſecondly, by giving a plain me- 
thod by which porter has been brew- 
ed in a private family. Finally, as this, 
tho' real porter, is, nor ever will be, en- 
tirely equal to the fineſt that is made 
at 
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at public brew-houſes, we ſhall give 
the reaſon of that ; which is princt- 


pally owing. te the great quantity 
brewed together, and in a great mea- 


ſure alſo to * conveniences of thoſe 


brew. houſes. The reſult, we hope, 
will be, that private families may if 
they pleaſe brew porter for their own 
drinking; and that ' thoſe who have 
an inclination to attempt it in the pub- 
lic and larger way, at a diſtance from 
the metropolis, may ſet about it 0 


a rational foundation, 


CH AP. XXV. 
Of the Ingredients of Porter. 


8 to any thing particular ; in the 

ingredients of porter, it is idle 
to fancy it. All beer is made of malt, 
hops and water; and the particular ad- 
ditions uſed to the porter are only two, 
iſinglaſs, and the juice of elder-berries. 
This I have a right to ſpeak with ſome 


allurance, having had the opportuni- 
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ty of talking with a gentleman, once 


concerned in this trade, but who now 


having left it off with a fair fortune, is 


above deceiving me, as much as he is 


above being deceived himſelf. What is 


thought by the common people to be 
oxe's blood, ts nothing but the elder- 


juice before mentioned; and the other 


meredient is only beaten ifinglaſs, 
well diflolved, and perfectly fine. 

As to the water, any ſoft water will 
do; and in general the ſofter it is, the 


better. Here is an advantage that pri- 


vate have over public brewers; for 
the concerns of the latter being ſo 
large they cannot attend to thoſe ſmall 


niceties, that a private perſon can; 


but all they can do is te chuſe a pro- 
per water in general, and then to take 
jt, and uſe it as it comes. The malt, 
we have obſerved already, is a high- 
dried kind, made of very ordinary bar- 
ley, dried with culm. There would 
be no difficulty in any perſon's having 
this made at a common malſter's; nor 
indeed is there any neceſſity even for 
WE Et £4 f : that 
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that trouble, ſince it is ſold ready-made, 
under the name of Porter-malt, in 
many: places. As to tie hops, all that 
is neceſſary is chuſing the beſt of their 
kind. A careful maſhing is then a 
great article ; and for the reſt, it 1s 


no way different from the common 


practice in making all other malt- li- 


* 
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5 AKE eight buſhels of porter- 
malt, or any other very high- 
dried brown malt. Let it be ground 


carefully, ſo as only to crack the grains, 


not to let out the flour. Lay it in a 
cool place two days and one night. 
Then ſet on a hogſhead of ſoft water, 


and ſo much more as will allow for 


waſte, according to the directions be- 
fore given. This muſt be covered 
with a head of malt, to keep in the 

5 G 3 ſpirit; 
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fpirit ; and, when it has onee boiled up, 
the fire muſt be immediately damped, 
and about one third part of it muſt be 
let into the maſh-tub. Then it is to 
ſtand till cool. It muſt be cooler than 
wint is required in the common me- 
thod of brewing ; and then the malt 
to be poured gradually in, While it is 
pouring in, it muſt be ſtirred very 
well about; and, when all is in, a per- 
ſon ſhould work it ſtill round and 
round, firſt one way and then another, 
for half an hour together; but this 
muſt be done gently, not to bruiſe or 
break the malt. The water in the cop- 
per ſhould be kept at a little more than 
the heat of that which is uſed for the 
maſh in common brewing : and when 
the malt has been thus maſhed a full 
half hour, there muſt be as much 
more let in as will make it in the 
whole ſomething more than half the 
quantity of the water This muſt all 
be very well ſtirred once together, and 
then covered with the malt that was 
left out for that purpoſe: it is then to 
4 be 
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be covered cloſe up in the veſlel to 
keep in the heat, and thus to ſtand 
two hours and a half. 


Then bruife four pound of hops 
between the hands, and tie them 
up in a bag; put them into the te- 
ceiver or under- back, and let the wort 
run out upon them in a fine, ſmall 


ftream. When this is running, ſtir up 
the fire under the copper, and make 
the remaining water confiderably hot; 
then run it on upon the grains, when 
the other is nearly run off; and, after 
ſtirring them well about, cover the 
maſh- tub, and let them ſtand two 
hours more. Then run this ſecond 
wort upon the firſt, with the hops 
{till in it; and let them ſtand till we 
cold. 

Then lay a caſk a little Drs the 
bottom of the receiver; draw of the 
whole directly, ſo as to leave the 
coarſer that has ſettled behind ; pour 
the wort into the copp er, put in 
the hops with it; and boil them about 
twenty minutes. Then let off the 
: G4 


wort 
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wort into the upper back or cooler; 
in which let it ſtand till fo cool that 
you can bear to put your hand in it: 
then draw it off (leaving again the 
ſediment behind) into the other, or 
under cooler. _ 

In this let it ſtand till only milk- 
warm, and then prepare for working; 
put into a bowl three pints of good 
and moderately thick yeaſt ; work this 
gently about with a little of the wort, 
and then put it into the tun. Let the 


wort out of the cooler run gradually 
sto the tun, ſo as to blend with this, 


and to leave its own ſediment be- 
- bind. 
Thus there will be the pure wort 
cleared by theſe ſeveral ſettlements, and 
well mixed with the yeaſt in the tun; 
then let it be cloſe covered up, and 
gradually there will be ſeen to gather 
upon it a fine mantling head, which 
Will thicken every hour, and at laſt riſe 
in waves, and then in little curls. This 


is the perfection of its fermentation. 


The tun mult be uncovered from time 
to 
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to time to look down into this; and. 
when it has arrived at this head, which 
will ufually be in about fix and thirty 
hours, it will be time to have the 
caſk quite ready. This fine head 
will ſoon begin to fall; and then it 
mult be drawn off into the caſkł, leav- 
ing again What ſettlement it has made 
in the tun. 

A ſma]l quantity muſt be ſaved to fill 
up as it waſtes in the working, and the 


full time allowed for this laſt fermenta- 


tion in the barrel: then a little iſinglaſs, 
diſſolved as before directed, muſt be put 
into the caſk, and a quart and half a pint. 


of elder-herry. When theſe laſt ingre- 
dients are put in, the veſſel is to be 


left with a little opening. at the vent- 


hole two days, and then ſtopped up en- 
tirely. The rule for tapping is when it 
is fine: and that generally happens in 
about fifteen days. If. it be then 
drank. from- the caſk, it will be very 
bright, clear, and pleaſant, well-co- 
loured, and of a good body. It will 
have all the flavour of porter 3 tho' 
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not the ſound' and peculiar taſte of 
what has been kept a conſiderable 
time in a large body; which is the 
caſe with moſt of the porter that 1s 
drank at the famous houſes in Lon- 
don. 


The flayour which a mixture of el- 


der- Juice gives even in this ſmall 
quantity, is truly that which we ex- 
pect in fme old porter; and, What is 


very fingular, it is of the ſame kind 
with that which porter gets by being 


long kept 1 in a large quantity, This 


maſt not appear wonderful; for in 
chemiſtry, and even in the common 
affairs of life, we find the taſte of 


peculiar things may be given to a 


mixture by thoſe which ſeems of a 
very different nature: in particular, the 
root of maſterwort, with common fen- 
nel ſeed, gives its tincture the flavour 


of ſaſſafras. Other inſtances might be 


given, which indeed are frequent, tho' 
they are not Known. This may be 
mfticient, 


The 
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The other great article of time, and 
keeping in a body, is what a pri- 
vate family cannot have opportunity 
of doing; and 'tis for that reaſon, and 


that only, the public brewed porter 
will always be ſuperior. The brewers 


of this liquor have large caſks, in 
which it is kept two years and more: 
and in thoſe it undergoes alaſt fermen- 
tation; which, as it is ſlight and flow, 
produces no other chanye than mel- 
lowing of the drink; that, is a petfect 
mixture of the malt and hops: it laſts 
a long time, and conſequently the ef- 
fect is greater: in fine, this laſt fer- 
mentation, perfect reſt, and a cool air 
from good cellarage, produce a fineneſs 
and clean ſound taſte in this liquor; 
which is what we admire, and what 
is not to be found in any other; be— 
cauſe the ſame degree of keeping. 
in any other Kind than a brown malt 
beer would ſoften it, but take off the. 
ſpirit, „ | 
Another advantage the great brew- 
ers have, which private familie can- 
G 6. not :: 
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not, this is an opportunity of correcting 
the faults of one butt of their porter, by 
means of another. It is in this their great 
practice aſſiſts them; and it does the 
fame in their brewing : for their judg- 
ment directs to mix and bring this to 
a proper taſte and ſtrength ; otherwiſe, 
to an unexperienced perſon, they would 
ſeem to do it wildly. Thus, in brew- 
ing porter, they make three and ſome- 
times four maſhes; ſtrengthening 
them with a. little freſh malt, or 
running them as they call it a greater 
length, that is, making more beer 
from the fame malt, according to 
their pleaſure. Theſe ſeveral worts 
they mix, and make the whole of ſuch 
a ſtrength as experience ſhews them 
porter ought to have; and this they 
work and barrel up accordingly. 

In the ſame manner, if a butt of 
porter be too mild, they will throw 
into it a ſmall quantity of ſome that 
is very ſtrong and too ſtale; firſt diſ- 
ſolving in it a little iſinglaſs. This 

pro- 
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produces a new tho ſlight fermenta- 
tion; and the liquor, in eight en or 
twenty days, fines down, and has the- 
expected- flavour, Thele, and many 
ſuch advantages, none but the pub- 


lic brewers can have: and there 


fore none but they can brew this 
beer in that degree of. perfection, 
We do not propoſe the brewing it 
in private families in London. But 


the extent of this enquiry into its na- 
ture is, that thoſe who prefer this to 


other malt: liquors, and live in places 


where it cannot conveniently be 


bought, may brew it for themſelves; 
and that ſuch as may intend to erect 


public breweries for it, may proceed 
with regularity. The conſtruction of 
thoſe large brew: houſes, where it is 
uſually made, favours alfo greatly the 
excellence of the drink: and this is 


the third article of which it was pro- 
poſed to treat in this enquiry. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXVI. 
of the + Confruttio of a great Brews 


houſe. 


N erecting a large work. of this 

kind, every thing is to be con- 
Idered, that can fave the labour of 
the people employed ; for as every 
thing is done in quantities, the diffi- 
culty of removing the ingredients 
from place to place would be very 
great, but for the help of ſuch early 
care. There is alſo an advantage in 
the conſtructing of abrew-houſe mere- 
ly as a brew- houſe ; becauſe it may be 
Aal calculated to anſwer the pur poſe, 
than when any part of a houſe is em- 
ployed, or ever fo well fitted up for that 


purpoſe. A brew-houſe ſhould always: 


ſtand ſeparate from all other build- 


ings ; and the place of the veſſels 
ſhould be ſo contrived, that the li- 


guor may be conveyed from one of 


them to the other; ard ſo on in 


the 
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the whole courſe : not only without 
the labour of carriage, as Was done 
in the old way of private brewing ; 
but even without pumping. Herein 
conſiſts in ſome degree the difference 
between a well-contrived public, and 
private brew-houſe; that many things 
may be done by hand in the one, 
which cannot by any means be ſo in: 
the other. Thus the pumping from: 
the copper to the cooler, as they do- 
from the receiver to the copper, is no 
great matter in a ſmall bein. and 
when the brewing 15 but once or 
twice in a year; but it becomes an 
article of importance, when the quan- 
tity is very great, and the brewing 
continual. _ | 3 
Free air is another great article in 
a brew-houſe; and for this purpoſe 
the upper part of it ſhould always be 
built with lattice work, not with a 
s I folid wall, except on one ſide. 
. This gives a particular direction 
1 alſo for the ſituation and aſpect of 2 
= brew-houſe; ſince, tho' the air is to be 
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let in, the ſun ſhould by all means be 


kept out. 5 
Therefore the brew-houſe ſhould 
be ſo placed, that the entire wall may 
ſtand to the ſouth-weſt, to keep off 
the ſun of the middle of the day, 
and of the afternoon; and the place 
for the copper ſhould be againſt this 
wall, at a height of about eleven 
foot above the ground. e 
There muſt be conveniences for 
the grinding of the malt; for here 


every thing ſhould be done at home; 


and the mill-ſtones muſt be placed 
high, fo that the malt, when ground, 
may be conveyed eaſily into the places 
where it will be wanted __ 

The brew-houſe is to be divided in- 


to two floors, as it were; the one, the 
lower of them, being wrought up 


with an. entire wall, and the upper on 
the three ſides with lattice, or open 
work ; only the back being entire. 


The labour of grinding is to be 


done by a horſe; and the fame crea- 
ture, by good contrivance, may raiſe 


the 
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the water by the pumps, and convey 


the wort out of the receiver into the 
copper, by ſuch another machine: 
thus vaſt labour may be ſaved. 


CHAP, XXVII. 
Of the Diſpoſition of the Veſſels. 
Fan to place their 


copper a little above the level of 
the ground; and conſequently the reſt 


of the veſſels were ſo diſpoſed, as to be 
ſubjected to great inconvenience, and 
to bring on the neceſſity of a deal of 
labour. The receiver from the maſh- 
tub was forced to be placed below the 


level of the ground; and in conſe- 


quence was a receptacle for all ſorts of 


dirt, and the labour of pumping was the 
greater. In the placing of the veſſels a 
great deal of labour is eaſily ſaved, 


and all theſe depend upon the copper. 


Therefore its ſituation ſhould never be 
at a leſs height than what I have nam- 


ed, 
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ed, nor need it ever be higher. There 
will thus be a deſcent ſufficient for all 
the purpoſes that can be anſwered that 
way; for, in ſpite ofall poſſible contri- 
vance, there will ſtill remain ina brew. 
houſe ſomething to be done by pump- 
ing. This comes from the nature of 
the work: for as a deſcent, for inſtance, 
is required to carry the liquor from 
the copper to the maſh- tub; and the 
ſame liquor when made into wort is to 
be conveyed from the receiver, which 
is ſtill lower than the maſn tub, into 
the copper again; it cannot be but 
that this muſt be by a conſiderable 
alcent ; and therefore can be only done 
dy pumping: but as the horſe which 
grinds the malt may be made to per- 
form this ſervice, it is of little conſe- 
„ 7 
When there ate two coppers in 2 
. brew-houſe, they ſhould be placed 
both againſt the back or entirewalls of 
the brew-houſe, with their fire-places 
fo near one another, that one perſon 
can manage both the fires, There * 
c 
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be a long arm from the bottom or near 
the bottom of the copper, withacock of 
a large bore at the end, for diſcharging 
the iter into the maſh- tub; and the 
ſame contrivance will anſwer: alfo for 
running out the wort, when it has 
been boiled with tae niht „ into the 


eber. l 


The malh tub wa be very urge. 
and it muſt be placed as little as pol- 
ſible below the level of the bottem 
of the copper; becauſe, what is diſ- 
charged from the coppet into that, is 


| to po ) again from the receiver into the 
copper 3 and the leſs the aſcent thi- 


ther is, the eaſier will be the labour, 
and the better the conveyance," 
The cooler muſt alſo be large, and 
they muſt be all placed upon one le- 
rel ; for if otherwiſe! the ſteam from 
the iower would heat thoſe above ; 
and in part defeat the very purpoſe 
for which they were uſed. This 
is another difference between the 
public and the private Brew-houfe : 


each in its way being accommodated. 


tO. 
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to its purpoſes. The working-tun is to 
be proportioned to the reſt ; indeed, 
properly ſpeaking, the ſize. of all the 
veſſels, as well as their place, is to be 
deduced from the copper, for that 1s 


the firſt utenſil and object of propor-: 


tion. 


The method of ork in ſuch 3 


bre w- houſe is to he this: the ſoft wa- 
ter being laid in from the water- Works; 
the cocks are to open over the cop- 
pers: and, for the pump - water that is 
wanted, either in deficience of theſe 
conveniencies, or from the nature of 
the drink to be brewed, is to be raiſed 
by the mill-horſe that grinds the corn. 
The apparatus of which every ſmith 
now knows.' 'The grinding of the 
malt is the next article; and this is 
made to fall directly into the maſh» 
tub; for there is a great ſquare trough 
brought down from the place where 
the mill-ſtones deliver the malt, which. 
reaches into the maſh · tub; and conſe- 
quently the corn, as it is ground, runs 
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at once into the tub where it is to be 
maſhed. 1 


This is now a favourite contrivance 


among the brewers; but, to ſpeak free- 
ly, it is wrong: in the old way, the 
malt, when ground, uſed to be received 
into a great bin, whence it was af- 


terwards handed by baſkets into the 
maſh-tub. This labour is ſaved; but 


in brewing, as in other arts, when the 
ſcheme of improvements is on foot, it 
is uſually carried too far, Thus, in the 
old way, when the wort was boiled 
with the hops, they uſed to pump it 


up into one large back, placed at a 
conſiderable height; and, from this, it 
ran into all the others to cool. The 


new improvements have contrived it 
ſo, that the wort, when boiled, is con- 
veyed at.once into the coolers from 
the copper by means of the long arm; 
and this without the labour of pump- 
ing, as well as without the firſt or high 
back. No body will diſpute the value 
of this improvement; but they went 


too far, who, upon this plan, contrived 


the 
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the grinding to be delivered at once to 
the maſh-tub, and ſaved the bin, 
which uſed to be placed to receive the 


2 malt, and the labour of hand- 
ing it in baſkets from thence into the 


maſh- tub: for this improvement, as 
it is called, brings us to a neceſſity of 


brewing with malt directly from the 
mill, which is always hot and rank in 


ſome degree; and deprives us of the 
advantage it would get in lying four 
and twenty hours or more to ſoften 
and mellow after grinding: the bene- 
fit of which is known to every one. 

In large brew-houſes, J am ſenſible, 
every thing is obliged tobe done quick; 
but this time of mellowing the malt 
after grinding, ought to be allowed 
without any inconvenience and, as 
to the labour of handing it from the 
bin into the maſh- tub by baſkets, that, 
I think, may be very rally avoided. 
1 would propoſe, that there be a bin 
as was uſual in the old brew-houles, 
and that the malt be diſcharged into 

this immediately as it is ground, there 
being 
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being a trough or great ſpout running 
from the place where the ſtones are 


into the bin for that purpoſe. In this 
bin I would have the malt remain four 
and twenty hours after grinding; and, 


| as the mill-ſtones are.now very rightly 
placed high, the bin may alſo be 3 


much above the maſh-tub, that the 
malt, after lying its time to mellow, 


| may run into the maſh-tub through 

| ſuch another trough or ſpout, without 

| any labour of the hand, This would 
| fave all poſſible waſte as much as the 


other, and the malt would go into the 
maſh-tub, not only mellowed, but 


| with all perfection. 


The arm of the copper lets the wa- 


| ter into the maſh-tub ; and experi— 


ence and long practice 3 the com- 
mon brewers what is the due degree 
of heat it ſhould have, without look - 
ing to ſee their faces in it. 

When the wort is run into the re- 
ceiver, and is to be got back into the 
copper for boiling with the hops, this 
is done by a pump which is worked 


by 
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by the mill-horſe : and it is the only 
aſcent the liquor has in the whole 
courſe of the brewing, and conſe- 
quently is the only part of the work 
that requires this labour. When the 
wort is boiled, it is diſcharged into 
the backs or coolers by means of the 
arm fixed to the copper, without the 
Jeaſt trouble: and the conveyance of 
it from theſe into the great working. 
tun, is plain and eaſy; for there is 
to each of theſe a leaden pipe of two 
inch bore, which goes to the work- 
ing-tun, and, by a cock there, can let 
in the wort at pleaſure: this ſhortens 
that labour extremely. 
Theſe leaden -pipes are not placed 
quite ſo low as to let ont the ſedi- 
ment; but there is another opening 
in the cooler, which is ſtopped with a 
wooden plug, and which being opened, 
lets out all the bottom of the cooler, 1s 
ſwept clean, and the whole is let thro 
this hole: though foul, it is not loſt; 
for it is to be let into a piece of flan- 
nel tied to a hoop, ales + 
this, 
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this, the whole clear liquor is catched 
m a tub, and afterwards put to the 
reſt, being no way different when thus 
ſtrained. Thus no part of the wort is 
loſt ; and yet this method ſaves the 


mixing of the groſs ſediments with the 


beer; which always gives it a heavy 
taſte in the beginning, and a tendency 
to ſourneſs afterwards. It is of great 
importance not to admit theſe ſedi- 
ments of groſs and earthy matter, for 


they bring on changes in the drink, 


even after it is in the caſk, upon every 
great change of weather: and yet it 
would be too great a loſs to waſte the 
whole. 5 
All that can be got from the ſeveral 
maſhings being thus conveyed to the 
working tun, no more than the com- 
mon care is needful farther, to ſee that 


it has the due time and proper degree 


of fermentation, and then to run it 
into the caſks, where time and good 
cellarage will do all the reſt, produ- 


cing that excellent as well as pleaſant 


H liquor, 
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liquor, which we ſee at the beſt 
houſes. 


CHAP. XXIX. 
Of Dorcheſter Beer. 


Peculiar fine kind of ſtrong beer 
brewed in and about Dorchel- 
ter has long been famous ; and has in- 
deed deſerved to be ſo. From being 
celebrated upon the ſpot, it has been 
ſent into all parts of the kingdom; and 
is now one of the firſt beers in repute 
in England. There are ſome advan- 
tages on the place which tend to the 
excellence of this drink; and, from 
great practice, the brew ers there, and 
thereabouts, have a perfect knowledge 
of rhe making it: but this kind of 
drink is not Red) abſolutely to the 
place, We ſhall teach the brewer how 
he may make it any where; and that 
in ſo exact a manner, that the palate 
of the Dorcheſter brewer himſelf 
ſhould 
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mould not find out the difference. If 


the reader ſhould chuſe to carry the 
particulars of this kind of brewing alſo 
to other drinks, he would in general 
find them uſeful: but this would be 
confounding the ſeveral kinds with 
one another. It is better to keep vp 
the diſtinction, and to let porter be 
porter, October be October, and Dor- 
cheſter be Dorcheſter, than to give 
one a flavour for another, and have 


no real difference among them. 


Dorcheſter beer is a kind of ſtrong 
malt-liquor diſtinguiſhed from all 
others by its briſk neſs, - ſoftneſs, and 
pure taſte. The ingredients of which 
it is made are the ſame with thoſe 
of all other kinds of malt liquor ; 
and therefore the peculiarity mult 
be owing to the management, One 
thing alone is particular in nature 
upon the ſpot, that is the water: but, 
as it will be eaſy to ſee what is the oc- 
caſion of that, it will be eaſy alſo to 
imitate it, | = 
H 2 It 
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It has been thought the Thames 
water was peculiar to porter ; but 
we have ſhewn that to be an er- 
ror: on the other hand, it is true, 
that a water impregnated with chalk 
is eſſential to the Dorcheſter beer. 
The country thereabouts abounds 
with chalk, and the ſprings which 
ſapply their breweries all riſe in 
Chalk. It is to this the ſoftneſs of 
the Dorcheſter beer is owing ; the 
ſpirit or natural flavour 1s owing to 
their way of managing it. There 1s 
this original ſpirit in all water ; but 
the common methods of brewing 
diſſipate and waſte it; whereas that 
uſed in making this particular drink, 
preſerves and detains it. 

Tis neceſſary, however, that we 
Arſt underſtand the nature of the 
water itſelf; for though it is a chalky 
kind, we ſhould be deceived, if we 
ſuppoſed all waters that came off a 
chalk would anſwer the ſame pur- 
pole. We have in England many 
kinds of chalk, differing in oo 
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of hardneſs; ſome approaching to 


the firmneſs of ſtone, others being 


(oft as marle. The farmers who uſe 
chalk as a manure, know this diffe- 


rence very well; for they find the 
ſoft chalk anſwer in the way of 
marle; whereas the hard does but 
very poorly ſerve their uſes. It is the 
fame in this caſe. Water that riſes 
among a ſoft marly chalk is always 
ſoftened by it ; and ſhews this qua- 


| lity by lathering finely with ſoap, 


and boiling garden-ſtuff freely and 
excellently : on the other hand, wa- 
ter which rifes among the hard ſto- 
ny chalks, will be often as harſh and 
hard itſelf as that which iſſues from 


an abſolute rock. It will curdle in- 


ſtead of lathering with ſoap, and 
will harden garden- ſtuff. Some have 


ſuppoſed that the chalk gave it that 


harſh quality : but this is not the 
fact; the water paſſes through and 
among the maſſes of this chalk, and 
is not altered by it at all, but riſes 
like the waters of other ſprings. 

H 3 This 
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This obſervation has appeared 
needſul, becauſe a chalky water is 
eſſential to fine Dorcheſter beer; 
and, unleſs its nature were under- 
ſtood, there might be a great error 
in the choice, even aſter the fact was 
known. | 

Therefore, if the brewer lives 
where there is a ſoft chalky water, 
he need not fear ſucceſs. But, as 
this is not the caſe often, we ſhall 
mention how the deficiency may be 


ſupplied. Let a load of ſoft chalk, 


a little broke to pieces, be ſtrewed 
over the bottom of one of the large 
backs or coolers, and upon this 
pump as much ſpring-water as will 
more than half fill it; then let in 
about half as much ſoft water as 
there was pump-water, and let the 
chalk be ſtirred a little with an oar. 
Then leave it four and twenty hours, 
and the water will be ready for brew- 
ing. It will be much clearer than it 
was when put in; for all the foul- 
neſs of the ſoft water will be carried 

dovn 
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down to the chalk; and it will be 
juſt as ſoft as that commonly uſed at 
Dorcheſter and there about is. This 
water being drawn off, will be ready 
for the brewing; and the ſame 
chalk, being taken out of the cooler 
and ſpread to drain, will ſerve after- 
wards for the ſame purpoſe, even 
better than at firſt. Chalk ſeems ſo 
far of the nature of quickſilver, that 
it will communicate a certain quality 
to water without any change in it- 
ſelf, and will therefore continue to 
impregnate new waters over and over 
again in the ſame manner. 


CHA P. XXX. 
The Method of Brewing. 
HOUGH the Docheſter wa- 
ter 1s favourable to the brew- 


ing that excellent kind of drink, a 
great deal alſo depends upon the me- 


thod of the work, which is differen: 


from. that of other brewing, and 
H 4 mult 
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muſt be carefully followed, even in 
in the leaſt articles, by thoſe who 
expect ſucceſs. 

Ass to the quality of the malt, that 
muſt be determined by the intended 
ſtrength of the beer, and it is in every 
one's pleaſure to vary his accordingly: 
but as directions are no way ſo well 
underſtood as by bringing them to 
ſome particular ſtint of quantity, we 
ſhall fix upon the brewing it at 
fourteen buſhels to the hogſhead, 
and give the rule for making this 
quantity at a brewing; the which 
every one may extend and' enlarge at 
pleaſure. 

Chuſe, for this purpoſe, eight 
buſhels of excellent pale malt, and 
fix of amber malt, ſweet dried with 
fine clear fuel; grind this together, 
and let it ſtand in the facks eighteen 
hours after the grinding: then ſet 
on a copper of the water before di- 
rected, containing ſo much, that, be- 
fide what the malt ſoaks up, there 
will be a good half-hogſhead for the 


wort. 
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wort. Sift over this a good head of 


malt, and let it heat till it is of that 


degree of heat which is in water 


which has been boiled and ſtood till 
one can ſee one's face in it. The great 
care is to have the water ſo hot as to 
open the pores of the malt, and yet 


not hot enough to ſcald it. The tem- 


per juſt mentioned, when a man can 
fee his face in it after boiling and 
ſtanding is very exactly what we 


mean; though this method of over- 
heating and then cooling, is a bad 


way of getting at it: becauſe the 
fineſt and freſheſt part of the water 


1s loſt in that great evaporation. We 


know all boiling hardens water, and 
what we want in this 1s to be ſoft; 
why then ſhould we uſe a method 
that is quite contrary to our inten- 
tion? What muſt be done is this: 
he who undertakes to brew this beer, 
muſt be well acquainted with what 
degree of heat that is, which water 


bas when he can ſee his face in it af- 
ter boiling ; and he muſt heat this 


H 5 copper 
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copper of water to that degree of 
heat, and no more. There is nothing 
impoſſible in this; for the common 
brewers all do it, though in a va- 
rious manner. They boil their water, 
and then let in cold till it comes to 
the degree of heat juſt mentioned : 
but this way they looſe a part of the 
ſpirit of the firſt water; and it would 
evidently be better if they did it in 
the manner here directed. 

When the water in the copper is 
of this due degree of heat, let it 
1nto the maſh-tub, and immediately 
begin pouring in the malt. Do this 
flowly and carefully, and all the 
while let it be ſtirred but very gently; 
2. careful hand muſt ſo manage it in 
the ſtirring, that the malt does not 
get together in lumps; but this is 
all, and provided this is done, the 
le ſtiring there is beſide the better. 
About half a buſhel of the malt muſt 
be reſerved; and, when the ſtirring of 
the maſh is finiſhed, this muſt be 
put over it. Thus the malt will be 

in 
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in a due heat to give out its virtue, 
and ſecured from evaporation. 'Thus 
let it ſtand two hours and a quarter; 
and, by the end of that time, let ano- 
ther copper of water,. containin 
ſomewhat more than a half-hogſ- 
head, be got to the ſame degree of 
heat that the firſt was. Then run off 
the wort out of the maſh- tub into 
the receiver, upon fix pounds of very 
good hops, which have been rubbed 
in the hands, and are tied up in a 
coarſe bag. 

When this wort is drained off, 
gently ſtir in the cap of freſh malt 
that was put over the maſh with the 
reſt, and then let in ſome of the wa- 
ter from the copper in a moderate 
ſtream. Stir the grains gently with. 
this, and let them ſtand a little while; 
then run this off into the receiver, 
as the former whole quantity was, 
by a ſmall ſtream; then let in fo 
much -more water out of the cop- 
per: it will be a little hotter by this 
time, and ſo it ſhould, but {till not too 
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hot ; gently ſtir the grains with this, 
and after a little time let it run off: 
then let in the reſt of the water of 
the copper, and ſtir all gently toge- 
ther again; cover this up, let it 
ſtand a quarter of an hour, and then 

run it off to the reſt. 

Thus the malt will be entirely 
drained of its whole virtue; and 
there will be in the receiver a quan- 
tity of wort ſufficient to allow for 
all waſte, and yet to make a hogſ- 
head of the beer. The hops will 
have been a very confiderable time 
foaking in this, and therefore will 
quickly give out their virtue by boil- 
ing. The whole wort, with the 
hops, muſt now be got into the cop- 
per, and very leiſurely heated till it 
comes to boiling; then it muſt be 
boiled briſkly a quarter of an hour; 
and after this the hops are to be ta- 
ken out. Then the wort is to be 
boiled alone five or ſix minutes; and 
after this it muſt be drawn off into 
the coolers, and lie ſhallow at their 
bottom. 
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bottom. Let ſome perſon, from 
time to time, ſtir the wort gently in 
the coolers, and let it remain in them 
till it is perfectly cold: for the me- 
thod of this brewing will bring on 
a fermentation without the aſſiſtance 


of any heat in the wort, and this 
will be ſufficient for all the purpoſes 


of purifying and keeping; and as 


there is no heat in the liquor, none 


of its fpirit will be loſt. 


When the wort is thoroughly 


cold, tir it up entirely together, fo 


as not to leave any ſediment ; but 


run it off entire as it is into the 
working-tun. The motion and the 
mixture of the ſediment with the 


clear liquor will create a kind of fer- 


mentation in the beer before the yeaſt 


comes to it. Nature muſt be allow- 


ed her courſe in this; there will riſe 
to the top of the wort a white head : 

when this is fully formed, it muſt 
be ſkimed clean off and thrown 


away, and the liquor will then be in 


a right condition to receive the yeaſt. 
About 
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About three pints of moderately 
thick yeaſt will be neceſſary to give 
this beer a thorough working. This 
muſt be freſh and fine: it muſt be 
mixed firſt with a little of the wort, 
and then put to the whole. Cover 
up the working-tun, and let it ſtand 
till the head is perfect upon the wort. 
Then beat it in, and cover up the 
tun again. This is all that will be 
needed in the working: when the 
head falls, let it be cleared off for 
the caſk. To this purpoſe the head 
and the ſettlement muſt both be ſe- 
parated from the pure wort; the 
head muſt be ſkimed off, and the 
ſettlement left behind, by drawing 
it out of the tun by a cock fix inches 
above the bottom. 

When it is got clear into the veſ- 
ſel, let ſome be alſo ſaved to fill it 
up, as a ſmall quantity will. be waſt- 
ed by this laſt fermentation. This 
is to be let in from time to time, ſo 
as to keep the veſſel quite full; and 


it muſt be by means of a funnel 
with 
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with a long ſpout, that it may be let 
gradually to the liquor, without di- 
ſturbing the head. When the fer- 
mentation in the caſk is over, it 
mult be ſtopped cloſe down, and ſtand 
to mellow all winter, for autumn 1s 
the beſt time for this kind of brew- 
ing. Although the ſettling has been 
large in the working-tun, from the 
letting in the wort with all its dregs 
out of the coolers; yet there will re- 

main in it ſo much of the finer part 
of that which would- have. been left 
in the cooler, if it had been drawn 
| off clear, as will ſerve excellently for 
it to feed upon, as the brewer ex- 
" BE prefles it; and this will ſupply the 
place of all thoſe mixtures. which are- 
directed to be put into beers for that 
purpoſe. It is with this intent that 
the bottoms ate ſtirred up and mix- 
ed with the wort, when it is diſ- 
charged from the cooler into the 
working- tun, in this particular me- 
thod of brewing; and it is owing to 


this that the Dorcheſter beer has a 
peculiar- 
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peculiar taſte of the grounds, like 
what is called the biting of the yeaſt ; 
which is extremely agreeable, be- 
cauſe it is very moderate. 

As the weather grows warm in 
the following ſpring, there will be in 
this, as in all other beers, a new, 
though flight, fermentation. The 


vent- hole muſt be opened to give 
way to this; and it muſt continue 


open till it is thoroughly over; 


then it is to be a and to ſtand 


till the cool weather comes again. 
Then, by pegging the caſk, draw out 
a little, and if it is not fine, ſtay 
longer, and draw a little more to try it: 


vhen it is tolerably clear, put inalittle 


iſinglaſs, to compleat the fining of 
it, and it will be fit for betta in a 
very ſhort time after, or for drink- 


ing from the caſk, if that be rather 


choſen. The quantity of iſinglaſs 
need be only an ounce and half; it 
ſhould be deſolved in a gallon of the 
beer, drawn for that purpoſe; and, 
when put to the reſt, it muſt be left 

open 
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open while the new fermentation 
laſts, and then ſtopped cloſe. 


© H A P. XXXI. 
Of Oat Ale. 


W E meet with very poor li- 
quor often under the name 
of oat ale; and, indeed, very little 


is really brewed from the grain from 


whence it has its name. Bottled 


ſmall beer is what we commonly 
get when we call for this liquor; 
and even that is ſeldom brewed 
on purpoſe : but real oat ale is a 


very different liquor. It differs from 
all others in two moſt eſſential ar- 


ticles, for it is made from a different 
grain, and is brewed cold. When 


thus made it is briſker than any thing 


that is ſold under its name, and has 
a great many other good qualities. 
No malt-liquor is ſo agreeable at 


meals, and nothing g 1s more whole- 


ſome. We ſhall give the reader an 
exact 
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exact knowledge of what it is, that 
- he may know: how far from the de- 
ſcription every thing is that he meets 
with at public houſes under that 
name: and ſhall then give the true 
method of brewing it; which is ſo 
eaſy that I ſhould think none who 
had a brew-houſe would omit to 
make this particular liquor. 

Oat ale, when genuine and well 
brewed, is a tine, ſpirited and balſa- 
mic liquor; it is very pale in colour, 
briſk, and yet extremely ſoft to the 
taſte ; it ſparkles. in the glaſs, and 
riſes to a fine creamy head; it is 
perfectly clear, and free from all ill 
flavour. By this deſcription we ſhall 
eaſily ſee, that what is commonly 
ſold is not genuine. The true way 
to make it is this. 


The malt muſt be made of the 


fineſt white oats, without any mix- 


ture; and the water muſt be clean, 


and yet not hard; that of a fine 
running brook is beſt: but, if ſuch 
cannot be had, the ſofteſt water that 
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can be got, muſt be uſed, and it muſt 
have time to ſettle. With ſuch malt 
and ſuch water, the fineſt oat ale may 


be brewed; but the quantity ſhould 


be no more than can be uſed in 


about two months, for when it is 
the fineſt that can be it will keep no 
longer. | 5 

Take eight buſhels of this oat 
malt, perfectly clean and ſweet; let 


it be ground very lightly, juſt to 


crack the corns, and no more; then 
lay it in a heap, in a cool, but dry, 
airy room, for two days and nights; 


then put it into a large maſh- tub, 


and pour upon it fifty gallons of cold 
water, ſuch as has been juſt directed. 
Stir it about, juſt enough to prevent 
the malt from ſticking together in 
lumps, and then cover it up. Open 


the maſh-tub after one hour, and 
ſtir it all together again ; then cover it 


up as before ; repeat this afterwards 
once in two hours, till the whole 
has been maſhing, without any heat, 
thirteen hours. Then tie a piece of 
flannel. 
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flannel looſely over the cock of the 
maſh-tub, and prepare the hops. 
Chute the fineſt and freſheſt hops; 
two pounds and a quarter are the 
proper quantity for this brewing. 
Rub them to pieces in the hands, 
and tie them up in a piece of coarſe 
canvaſs; lay them in the receiver, 
under the maſh-tub, and let the 
wort out of the tub run upon them 
in a ſmall ſtream through the flan- 
nel. Give it time to drain thorough- 
Ty; and, after it is all in, let it ſtand 
four hours; then pour the wort 
through a flannel, faſtened to a hoop, 
into the working-tun ; and put to it 


a pint and half of fine thickiſh yeaſt. 


Mix this firſt with a little of the 
wort, and then with the whole; co- 
ver the working- tub very carefully, 
and a fermentation will preſently 
come on : let the head riſe fairly, 
and let it work briſkly for two days. 


Then ſkim off the head, and draw 
it off out of the tun into the caſk, 


by a cock placed five inches above 
| the 
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the bottom of the tun; and let it 
this time alſo run chrough flannel. 
Thus will the drink be got quite 
clear and fine into the calk ; there 
it will have a new, but very ſlight 
fermentation ; and this alſo muſt be 
allowed its regular time, the veſſel 
being kept filled up with ſome of the 
wort ſaved for that purpole. When 
this flight working is thoroughly 
over, the veſſel is to be ſtopped 
down faſt, and the drink muſt be 


| allowed a fortnight to mellow and 


ſettle perfectly. In that time the hop 
and wort will thoroughly blended 
together, ſo as to make but one 
united taſte, and the drink will be 
as clear as the pureſt water, and ve- 
ry lightly coloured. , 
Let the bottles be perfectly clean, | 
and thoroughly dry; draw off the 
drink flowly and gradually into 
them; and while one falls, let ano- 
ther cork. All this muſt be done 
with as little motion as is poſſible; 
and the corks ſhould not now be 
thruſt 
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thruſt down perfectly faſt. The 
bottles ſhould be held as little as can 
be in the hand, and moved gently 
without ſhaking : as they are cork- 
ed they ſhould be ſet regularly upon 
the floor; and it will be beſt if this 
be in a place where water can be 
thrown over them, and run off 
freely. . 

As ſoon as the whole is bottled 
off, pump ſeveral pails of water, 
and throw it, as cold as can be, u 
on the bottles. This will check 
any tendency to heat or fermenta- 
tion, which the motion in bottling 
might have brought on. 

The next day drive in the corks 
faſt, and then once more throw wa- 
ter over the bottles; and, as ſoon 
as it is run off, ſet them where they 
are to remain for uſe. 
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CHAP. XXXII. 
The Brewing of Pale Home-Brewed, 


2 Wy. TP 


; the term home-brewed we 
. underſtand no other than a 
rt WH mild ale, which has not come out 
of the hands of the common brewer. 

J Such as 1s generally underſtood by 
- © this term, is what we have deſcribed 
: already, under the general name of 
K Ale; but, in ſome parts of the king- 
dom, they brew a very pleaſant and 

9 wholeſome ale, of moderate ſtrength, 
from pale malt alone; and as there 

R is ſomething particular in the ma- 

X nagntnents we ſhall give it at large. 

Grind eight buſhels of pale malt, 
e makes the hogſhead of this 
drink; let it be broke a little finer 
than the brown malts are broke in 
grinding, and lay it to mellow four 
and twenty hours; then ſet on 
ſpring- water for the firſt maſhing, 
b. which ſhould be about . 
0 
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of a hogſhead. Sift ſome malt over 
the ſurface, and heat it till it is very 
near boiling; let it out into the 
maſh-tub, and, after it has ſtood five 
minutes, pour in the ſeven buſhels 
of malt, ſtirring it very well toge- 
ther, to prevent its getting into 
lumps. It is intended that the water 
ſould be mixed with the malt 
much warmer than in other brew- 
ings. When it is very well mixed, 
take half the buſhel that was left 
out, and ſtrew it evenly over the 
maſh. Let this ſtand two hours and 
a half, and in the mean time have 


more hot water ready; and at the 


end of this time let in about fifteen 
gallons, without letting out any of 
the wort already in the 'maſh-tub. 
Stir the whole very well together 
again, and put upon it the other half 
buſhel of malt; cover this up,' and 
Jet it ſtand as before only one hour. 
Then put one pound and a half of 
Hops into a canvaſs bag, rub them 
well between the hands, put them 
i into 
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into the receiver; and let the wort 


drain upon them with a ſmall ſtream. 
Have more water ready hot in the 
copper ; and when this wort is run 
off, let in as much to the grains as 
will ſerve to make up a hogſhead, 


with what 1s already run off, allow- 


ing ſufficient for waſte. 
Let this ſtand an hour and a half, 
and in the mean time boil off the 


firſt wort. Let it boil half an hour 


with the hops, and about a half 


quarter of an hour more after they 


are taken out; then run it off into 


the coolers. In this time the laſt 
maſh will be near finiſhed. Pre- 
pare for this a pound and half more 
hops, as for the firſt, putting them 
into a looſe and coarſe canvaſs bag, 
and rubbing them to pieces between 


the hands: put them into the re- 
ceiver, and let this wort alſo run off 


trom the maſh-tub, in a ſmall ſtream. 


When all is run off, let the hops re- 
main in it a quarter of an hour, in 


the receiver, and then put them and 
I the 
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the wort together into the copper; 
boil theſe half an hour, and then 
run this wort off alſo into the cooler 
to the other. RE 

The whole is to ſtand there till it 
is thoroughly cold; and then draw 
it off clear into che working- tun. 
Leave all the ſettlement behind in 
the cooler. Mix about three pints 
of good yeaſt with a ſmall quantity 
of the wort, and then put it to the 
reſt. Cover up the working-tun ; 
and when the head has been at its 
full heighth, and begins to fall, which 
will naturally be in two days and a 
half, draw it off clear into the caſl;, 
keeping out a little to ſupply the 
waſte of working over in that veſſel. 

When the fermentation is tho- 
roughly done, faſten it down, and 
it will fine of itſelf in about fifteen 
days; after which it may be tapped 
for preſent drinking, and will prove 


a very clean, bright, pleaſant and 
wholeſome beer. 


HAF. 
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e HA FP. XIII. 
Of the Time of Brewing. 


F TFAVING gone through the ar- 
N ticle of brewing, there re- 
mains only to give ſome general rules 
as to the ſeaſons of the year fitteſt 
for this operation, and the beſt man- 
ner of keeping malt-liquors in per- 
tection, when we have made them 
o. The firſt article is what comes un- 
der the preſent head; and the latter, 
as it relates to cellarage and the pre- 


ſerving of beer in the caſk, or in 


bottles, will afford the ſubjects of 
the two concluding chapters. 
The beſt ſeaſon for brewing ſtrong 


beer for keeping, is late in the au- 


tumn; and 'tis from this circum- 
ſtance, theſe malt-liquors have got 


the general name of October beer. 
There are two evident reaſons why 


this time of the year is preferable to 
all others for the purpoſe; the firſt 
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is, becauſe the waters are never in ſo 
good a condition for brewing ; and 
the other, becauſe the time of keeping 
theſe liquors being generally at leaſt 
one year ; there 1s a whole winter for 
them to fine themſelves after the 
brewing, and a whole ſummer for 
that ſecond and moſt natural fermen- 
tation, which comes on of itſelf in 
the liquor, by the heat of the ſpring ; 
and is the only operation whereby the 
fine part of the malt and hops mel- 
low perfectly together. The month 
of September is generally rainy; and 
the rivers, and other bodies of water, 
are filled after the waſte of ſummer. 
We have ſaid, in the beginning of this 
treatiſe, that no water is ſo ſoft as 
rain; and therefore the rivers, and 
other reſervoirs, filled at this ſeaſon, 
are ſofter than at any other time of 
the year. By the middle or latter 
end of October, they have been well 
ſupplied, and the firſt foulneſs is 
over: it is then therefore their water is 
5 in 
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in the greateſt degree of perfection 
for the brewery. 

Beſide this advantage of the good- 
neſs of water, and the opportunity 
of the time for keeping, the very 
temper of the air is ſuited in October 
to this buſineſs: there is juſt warmth 
enough remaining in it to bring on a2 
good fermentation, and the follow- 
ing cold ſeaſon prevents the beer from 
freting in the caſk, at a time when it 
ſhould be only mellowing and fin- 
ing. EE Foe, 
For theſe reaſons, October is the 
beſt month for brewing in general ; 
and of all kinds of drink it is the 
molt ſuited to the ſtrong beers. 
The depth of winter has many diſ- 
advantages in regard to brewing ; for 
the water will not fo well extract the 
virtues of the mait, nor will the drink 
ferment ſo freely and naturally, as 
when there is a moderate warmth in 
the air, to aſſiſt the efforts of nature 
for that purpoſe. When neceſſity _ 
obliges us to brew in this cold ſea- 
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ſon, we find it neceſſary to heat the 
water to a greater degree than at other 
times, and yet it performs the buſi- 
neſs but very imperfectly. The brown 
malts ſhould be uſed when a brewing 
is undertaken in this bad time of the 
year, becauſe they give out their vir- 
tue more freely than the pale; and 
becauſe the coldneſs of the air ſooner 
takes off that great heat theſe kinds 

get in the drying. 

The malt muſt be twelve hours 
longer between the grinding and the 
maſhing at this, than at any other 
ſeaſon of the year; and the maſhing 
muſt be continued half an hour 
longer, and the maſh- tub muſt care- 
fully be kept covered. 
In ſummer all the contraries occur 
in brewing, to what we have here 
named, for the diſadvantages of the 
winter- ſeaſon; but then they occur 
in ſuch extremes, that they are as 
hurtful on the one hand, as thoſe were 
on the other. Water in general is 
hard and dead in ſummer, becauſe 
there 
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there have been few ſupplies of rain, 
and the evaporation of the ſun and 


air has been very great. We have 


ſhewn that rain-water ſoftens rivers 


and ponds; and it has been ſtrongly 


repreſented, that, in evaporation, the 
beſt part of the water is always Ioſt : 
therefore, what we have ſaid of the 
deadneſs and hardneſs of ſummer- 
water is plain to reaſon, as well as to 
the ſenſes. This is one evident cauſe 
why thoſe who are curious in their 
drink, ſhould never brew in the heat 
of ſummer ; and there is another as 
forcible, which is, that the heat of 


the weather brings on the fermenta- 


tion too violently and haſtily, and 
keeps it up a great deal beyond the 


proper degree. 


Therefore thoſe, who cannot avoid 
brewing at this ſeaſon; ſhould make 
no more than 1s for preſent ſervice ; 
for ſummer- beer will never anſwer 
for keeping. Another rule is, that 
they muſt get the ſoſteſt and freſheſt 


water that they can; and, in general, 
1 river- 
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river- water is preferable to pond : a 

leſs degree of heat in the water for 
maſhing, will anſwer the purpoſe of 
extracting the virtue of the malt; 
and leſs yeaſt will bring on a fermen- 
tation. The wort ſhould be worked 
in a broad ſhallow veſſel, not in a 
deep tun ; and it 1s beſt to divide it 
into two or more parcels; for the 
ſmaller body there is of it, the milder 
will be the fermentation. 

The ſpring is a very good ſeaſon for 
this buſineſs, and comes next to the 
autumn. Fermentation comes on 
freely at this ſeaſon, but does not riſe 
to that exceſs as in the heats of ſum- 
mer; and the waters in general are 
in a good condition, becauſe they 
have little evaporation, and the re- 
freſhment of frequent ſhowers. 

The earlier in ſpring a brewing 1s 
performed, the better. March is the 
next beſt month in the whole year to 
October; and, after this, as the wea- 
ther grows warmer, it is leis proper, 

becauſe 
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becauſe it more approaches to the 


nature of ſummer. 

As October is the beſt for the 
brown, this month ſucceeds the moſt 
happily of all others, with the pale 
low dried malt. This ſhould be the 
great rule of difference between them, 
and the two brewings will mutually 
ſucceed the better. 


CHAP. XXXIV. 


Of the peculiar Virtue of well-culti- 
vated Hops. 


F there be any thing wanting far- 
ther than theſe inſtructions fo 
the making the ſeveral kinds of bee: 
in perfect excellence, it is the bein 
ſecure of the high and full quality of 
the hop. The difference between 

good malt drink, and the moſt excel- 
0 depends ſolely on the perfection 
of this ingredient. We have given 
rules for chuſing the beſt among ſuch 
as are offered to ſale; but there i is a 
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poſſibility of obtaining yet finer than 
any that are brought to market; for 
the- quantity 1s more regarded than 
any thing eiſe in thoſe which | are 
raiſed fat: ſale. 
No ule of land is more beneficial 
than the planting it with hops ; and 
we have an opportunity of giving the 
directions for raiſing them compleat, 
and from a very great and experien- 
ced hand. We ſhall add theſe at 
large : and whatever country-gentle- 
man will follow them exactly, will 
not only ſupply himſelf with what 
are perſectly fine, but may diſpoſe of 
what he does not want at a great ad- 
vantage. 


AT, AAKY, 
Of the Right Soil jor Hops. 


II E piece of ground ſelected 
for hops muſt be good, and 
deep in ſoil. No plant roots 8 than 
this, or requires more nourithment. 


A rich 
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A rich duſky mould, a fine black 
earth, or a very good loamy foil, are 
the only grounds wherein hops will 
grow well: nor will the beſt of theſe 
anfwer perfectly, . unleſs there be alſo 
a proper bottom. : Clay frequently 
lies under the ſoil ; and, perhaps the 
moſt common bottom next to that 
is gravel ; but neither of theſe are by 
any means proper for a hop-ground. 
The roots of this plant muſt be kept 
moiſt, but not wet; and the clay 
will hold too much water, and the 
_ gravel will let all through. There- 
fore theſe are both exceptions : the 
beſt bottom of all is a firm and pure 
loam; and this is very common, 
where the ſoil above is loamy: if all 
theſe things ſuit, there mult alſo be 
depth of the good ſoil. If there be a 
full ſpade and a half depth, it will 
anſwer very well: leſs than this will 
not do; and if there be more, the 
better. There is a peculiar whitiſh 
land in Kent which has a great 
deal of marle naturally; and none 


I 6 ſucceeds 
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ſucceeds better in hops than this. As 
for the others, the nearer they come 
to the nature of garden-mould, the 
better. The-fituation ſhould be ſuch 
as is defended from the North and 
North-eaſt by trees, buildings, or 
hills; it ſhould be open to the South- 
eaſt, and the more fully the wind 
can play about it, the better. 
The ſpot being choſen, the next 

care mult be to prepare the ground. 
The freſher the land is, the better the 
hops will grow; if the foil be equal- 
ly good to the whole depth, very 
god plowing may anſwer the pur- 
-pofe of preparing it: but as it com- 
monly happens, that the upper part 
is better than the lower, in this caſe 
it muſt be trenched by the ſpade, and 
the worſer part of the mould muſt be 
brought to the ſurface, where the 
weather will mellow and improve it; 
while the fineſt part, which before 
lay uppermoſt, is turned in to a depth, 
where the roots ſend their principal 
libres. Great care mult be taken, if, 


O 
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on digging, the ground appears too 
wet. Drains muſt be cut, which 


muſt be kept carefully clean and open 
afterwards; and the ſoil in trenching 


muſt be thrown up in high ridges : 


1t will, by this means, get rid of the 


abundant moiſture, .and will be the 
more improved by the air. There 
are ſeveral kinds of hops which are 
ſuited to various little differences in 


the land, of which we ſhall ſpeak ; 


but im whatever ſpot the hop-ground 
is fixed, the care ſhould be, that the 


land is not rendered uſeleſs after- 


wards : and there 1s great danger of 
this, if timely proviſion be not made 
by a right plantation. Hops will 
ſucceed very well upon the ſame 
piece of ground twelve or thirteen 
vears; but, after this, a new ſpot 
ſhould be choſen for that crop ; and 
if carly care be not taken, the old 
one will be nearly uſeleſs. Hops ex- 
hauſt the ground ſo much in this 
long culture, that none of the com- 
N mon 
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mon crops will thrive upon it, what- 


ever care be taken. F 


FVV 


99 the Plantation of Trees among 
. | Hops. 


HE beſt ih is to provide 
by a plantation of uſefultrees, in 
Kent, where they have been long 
uſed to the culture of this plant. 
They make a double proviſion on this 
head; and that ſo judiciouſly, that 
their hop- grounds, while they yield 
a vaſt profit by the natural crop, are 
as ſo many nurſeries for their cherries 
and apples; in both which kinds 
they are alſo famous. The method 
is this, when they firſt lay out their 
hop- ground, they plant it with cher- 
ry and apple-trees : theſe do little 
hurt to the land; and they are ex- 
cellently nourithed by the. culture 
given it for the hop. When the 
ground is exhauſted by the hops, 
that 
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that is, at the end of ten, twelve, or 
fourteen years, according to the ſoil 
and management, the cherry- trees be- 
gin to bear; and the hops are re- 
moved to a new place. The cher- 
rics will bear very well a certain 
number of years; and in all that time 
the apple-trees will be only coming 
to their greateſt perfection: at the 
end of about five and twenty years, 

they grub up the cherry-trees; and 
after they have had ſeveral years the 
benefit of the apples the ground is 
fit for hops again; or for any other 


courſe of huſbandry. This is a pro- 


viſion for our children; but we fhould 
remember how glad we are that our 
fathers have provided fo for us. 


CHAP. XKXVIL 
2285 the ſeveral Kinds of Hops. 


Ccording to the nature of the 
ſoil, in "thoſe {mall differences 
we have named, the farmer 1s to fix 


upon 
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upon one or other of the kinds of 


hops ; with theſe he is therefore to 
be ſeverally well acquainted for this 


purpoſe. In the hop countries they 
reckon four kinds, the wild garlick 

hop, the ſquare garlick, the long 
white hop, and the oval. The firit 
of theſe is the wild hop of our 


hedges, the others have been raiſed 


from it by culture. They are vaſtly 
ſuperior to it in the produce, and 


there are peculiar ſoils which they 


ſeverally ſuit. The ſquare garlick 


has a redneſs about the ſtalk, which 
reduces the virtue; but it is a well- 
flavoured hop : there 1s a long gar- 
lick which differs a little ſrom this 
in the length of the fruit; but is 


uſually reder than the ſquare. The 
oval hop 1s an excellent kind, pale- 
coloured, and of a good taſte. The 


long white is the beſt of all, it 


yields the fineſt hops of all; and in 
the greateſt quantity. This 1s al- 
ways to be preferred, when the land 
will do for it. The wild hop is fo 


much 
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much inferior to all the reſt, that it 


ſhould never be raiſed. The two 


others are to take their place, accord- 


ing as the ground may ſuit them. If 
the ſoil be poorer than one would 
with for a hop- ground, the ſquare 
garlick is the kind to plant. For it 
2 more of the nature of the wild 
hop than any of the others; and a 
good crop of this, waich may be 


obtained upon middling ground, 1s 


better than a poor one of the others. 


Ina middling ſoil the oval is to beraif- | 
ed for the ſame reaſon; but where 


the ground is pany — no kind is 
to be thoug 


t of except the long 
white. This is always the kind for 
a pure and deep mould: when the 
ſoil is deep and moderately good, but 
has a tendency to be ſandy, the beſt 


way 1s to plant a mixture of the 


n white and oval, for they thrive 
very well together in ſuch ground. 
If, on the other hand, the ſoil is too 


tough, the long garlick muſt be the 


kind. Therefore, when the ground 
18 
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is choſen, and the fort or mixture 
of hop determined, the next care is 
to beſpeak a proper quantity of ſets 
to be ready for taking up at the time 
when the ground is got in order; 
and then to begm dreſſing it. The 
common practice is to plant the 
hops on hills, at ſuch diſtance, that 
a breaſt-plough can be conveniently 
uſed to work the ground between 
them. But of all the plants raiſed 
by the huſbandman, there is none 
that is ſo proper for the horſe-hoe- 
ing method; and, if they be plant- 
ed for this purpoſe, there will be a 
farther advantage, which is, that 
being more diſtant than in che uſual 
way, the air will have a free courſe 
among them ; and they will, by that 
means, be preſerved from moit of 
thoſe accidents which are ſaid to ren- 
der hops a precarious crop. 
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CHAT d 
The Preparation of” the Ground. 


N the beginning of September, 

let the ground be ploughed up 
deep, or trenched, according to the 
nature and qualities of the foil ; and 
after lying near a month in ridges, 
let the whole ſurface be laid ſmooth 
and level, by good harrowing. This 
$ will break the ſmall clods; and the 
ground being quite plain and uni- 
form, is ready to be laid out for 


1 planting. The beſt diſtance for the 
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bins is eight feet; therefore let a 
- gardener's line be drawn acroſs the 
: ground, at about a yard and half 


from one of the edges; and let a 
perſon go over the ground along it, 
with an eight-foot rod, and a num- 

ber of ſmall ſticks. At every eight 
foot he is to ſtick up one of the 
ſticks; and when he has gone the 

. length of the line, he is to move it 


eight 
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eight foot into the ground, and plant 
ſticks at every eight foot again. 
When he has gone over the whole 
land in this manner, the ſticks 
will ſhew where the hills are to 
ſtand; and, unleſs the ground be 
naturally very rich indeed, it will be 
proper to improve 1t in thoſe places 
by ſome manure. For this purpoſe, 
mix together four loads of fine rich 


mould, from under the turff of a 


good paſture; one Joad of very fine 
old and well rotted dung, and half 
a load of coarſe river-ſand. Turn 
theſe ſeveral times, and let the heap 
lie ready. Then at every place mark- 
ed by a ſtick, open a hole with a 
ſpade, two foot deep and two foot 
wide; throw out the natural mould, 
and fill it up with a compoſt made 
of fine mould, river-mud, and cow- 
dung, that has been well-rooted. The 
holes being thus filled, the founda- 
tion of che ſeveral hills is laid; and 
the next care is planting: the ſets 


the 
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being beſpoke, they are now to be 
taken up, the ground being got in 
this readineſs by the middle of Oc- 
tober. The ſtrongeſt and healthieſt 
ſets are thoſe to be choſen ; and the 
beſt choice falls upon- the higheſt 


hills in the grounds from whence 


they are to be taken: thoſe alſo are 
always beſt which come from the 
hills that have produced the greateſt 
quantity. When theſe hills are open- 


ed to take out the ſets, care muſt be 


taken to get them out without inju- 
ring any part of them; and only the 
moſt perfect muſt be taken for the 
new ground; they ſhould be ten 
inches long, hearty in their growth, 
and they ſhould have four joints. As 
many ſhould be taken up as can be 
planted in the new ground the ſame 
day; or, if they are to be carried to 
a diſtance, the whole may be taken 
up at once. In this caſe, they mult 
be laid in the ground, in a ſhady 
place, and only taken up as they are 

wanted 
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wanted by thoſe who plant them. 
Six of theſe ſets are to be planted in 
every hill; but, for this purpoſe, a 

hole of a ſpade deep, and above a 
foot broad, muſt be opened in the 
middle of each parcel of the ma- 
nure, where the ſticks ſtood. The 
ſix ſets mult be planted at equal di- 
ſtances round the hole, laying them 
up againſt the fides, and placing 
them ſo, that the tops may be juſt 
upon a level with the ſurface of the 
ground. Then carefully pour in the 
mould that was thrown up in open- 
ing the hole, and fix it well with the 
hand about the {ſeveral ſets, keeping 
them upright, and well ſurrounded 
with the pure mould. Then draw 
up a covering, of two inches, of the 
fine mould, over the tops of the 


ſets. This finiſhes the hole, and 
gives the firſt riſe of the hill in its 


place, which is thus about a finger's 


length higher than the ſurface of the 


ground. If the ſets are all got into 
the ground by the third week in Oc- 
tober, 
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tober, there will be a good produce 


the firſt ſummer. Some plant the 
ground in ſpring, and then the plants 


are not ſtrong enough to bear that 
year : ſo they looſe the produce of 
one ſeaſon. In planting the ſets, if 
any one be injured by bruiſing, or 
any other way, it ſhould be thrown 
away: the value is but ſmall, and 
the miſchief would be great. The 
injured parts grow mouldy as ſoon 
as they are planted in the ground; 
and they not only decay themſelves, 
but infect the others. 


CH AP. Nn 
Of the Planting the Sets. 


HE whole ground Javing 

been prepared, by ploughing 
or trenching, nothing more will be 
needſul, now the plantation i 1s over, 
till the ſucceeding ſpring. The ſets 
wil grow freely 1 the rains of 
autumn; and the depth at which 


they 
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they are planted, will ſufficiently 
preſerve. them againſt froſt. The 
ground is to be thus left to itſelf all 
winter; but in ſpring it requires a 
thorough dreſſing, partly to deitroy 
the weeds, and partly to give new 
nouriſhment to the crop. The com- 
mon way is paring the ſarface with 
a ſpade, or with a breatt-plough ; 
but it will be much better to do it 
by ploughing up the intervals with 
the horſe-hoe. This ſhould be done 
in the beginning of April; and all 
that is required, is to break the 
ground very thoroughly. The plants 
in the hills will grow with a great 
deal of vigour alter this; and the 
poles for tying them ſhould be fixed 
in the ground ſoon after. Five poles 
ſhould in general be allowed to each 
hill; and theſe, for the firit year, 
ſhould not be nearly fo tall as thoſe 
uſed afterwards: for the height of 
poles encourages the hop to grow in 
length, and this ſhould not be too much 
indulged the firſt ſeaſon. About 
| Sur 
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ſour thouſand poles will be required 


for every acre of hop- ground. Theſe 


for the firſt year, ſhould be about 
thirteen foot in length, and five 
inches and a half round: in the 
ſucceeding years, poles of five and 
twenty foot long, and ſeven inches 
and a half round, may be uſed. The 
moſt commodious method is to lay 
down the poles among hills, that 
they may be ready to ſtick up when 
they are wanted, They ſhould be 


tharpened at the bottom, and always 
cut ſo as to have a fork at the top, 


either by a natural diviſion of the 
growth, or one of the ſide-branches 
may be cut ſo as to anſwer this pur- 
poſe: it is of eſpecial ſervice; for 
the hop lies over the pole in the 
fork, and hangs down without pul- 
ling the reſt from the pole. The 
ſhort poles may be of alder; thoſe 
for the ſucceeding years ſhould be of 
ground-aſh, becauſe they will be 
tough enough to eſcape breaking 
with the wind, which has great ef- 
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fect upon them at that height, with 
the thick covering of the hop. 


CH AF. Ad. 
Of fixing the Poles in the Ground. 


HE poles lying ready, muſt be 

1 thruſt firmly into the ground, 
when the young ſhoots of the hop 
are about four inches long. They 
are to be thruſt firmly into the 
ground, at equal diſtances round 
about each hill, and fixed fo well, 
that they will ſooner break than riſe. 
They ſhould ſtand nearly, but not 
exactly, upright ; for the tops ſhould 
tern a very little outwards : this 
throws the long ſhoots of the hop 
naturally off from the hill ; whereas 
if the tops of the poles bent ever ſo 
little inward, the hills would be co- 
vered by ſo many arbours, and the 
plants would be ſubject to many diſ- 
eaſes, for want of a due courſe of 
air. When a pole bends a little out- 
wards, 
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wards, the hops will be produced in 
great plenty and perfection; becauſe 
the ſun has free acceſs to the plant; 
but too much leaning will ſubject 


them to fall; neither, if they keep 


up, will they bear ſo well. When 
the poles are all up, the hops will of 

themſelves, in moſt caſes, lean to 
them; but in this they muſt ſoon 
after be aſſiſted. When the ſhoots 


have got to be two feet and a half 


Fe high, the poles ſhould be looked over, 


to ſee if they be all firm, and ſtand 
right. Where any thing is amiſs, the 
uſe of a heavy rammer forcing the 
earth about them, will drive them a 
little any way that ſhould be thought 
proper, and they will afterwards 
keep their poſition. At the ſame 
time that this is done, the plants may 
be led to the poles and tied; the 
ſtalk of the hop muſt be wound twice 
round the pole, according to the mo- 
tion of the ſun. This is an eſſential 
article, for the growth will other- 


ways be greatly diſturbed. If we re- 
K 2 gard 
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gard the wild hop in its climbing, 
we ſhall always ſee the round is made 
this way; and, as it is the natural 
effect of the heat forcing the growth 
principally that way, it would be 
very abſurd to attempt to put nature 
out of her courſe. When the hop is 


properly led round the pole, it muſt 


be kept in the place, by tying once 
near the ground, and once a little 
higher. Any thing that is ſoft will 
ſerve for tying them; but the pro- 
pereſt thing of all is coarſe yarn, be- 
cauſe that is tender and capable of 
giving way. The hops muſt not be 
preſſed againſt the pole, only drawn 
towards it; if the ſtalks are brittle, 
as they are apt to be in rich ground, 
they muſt be tied about three of the 
clock in the afternoon, or from two 
to five; for, at that time of the day, 
the ſtems are tougher than at any 
other. 
From this time the hops will grow 
very faſt, and will wind themſelves 
round the reſt of the poles, ſo that 
there 
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there needs no more trouble. To- 


ward the middle of April they 
will be ſeven or eight feet high; and 


as ſome may now grow amiſs, they 


muſt be put right with a forked 
ſticx. They will eafiy take their 
proper form again, and after that 
time grow to the poles as well as at 


firſt. Toward the latter end of May 


the hops will be got up as high as 
the tops of theſe poles; and once 


more a labourer ſhould look to thoſe 


which do not grow kindly, laying the 
main ſtem over the fork of the pole. 


He muſt take a ſtep-ladder for this 


purpoſe ; and this is the laſt care: 


for afterwards they will do perfectly 


well of themſelves. The time now 


is come for a ſecond horſe-hoeing ; 
and as no more trouble 1s needful for 
the plant, there is natural leiſure to 
do it. If the ground had been broke 
ſooner the growth of the hop in ſtalk 
would have been promoted by it, 
which is by no means proper at that 
ſcaſon. We ſce the plants growing 

. very 
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very faſt without any ſuch aſſiſtance, 
and what we are to fear, is the car- 
rying them up too high, becauſe the 
produce in fruit will be the leſs for 
it. Towards the end of May, the 
plants being got over the tops of the 
poles, have no more that induce- 
ment to riſe ; and theretore what we 
give in nouriſhment by horſe-hoeing, 
goes towards the forming of the 
fruit, the firſt buds toward which 


are now made, though not yet viſi- 


ble. In the common managament 
of a hop-ground, the beginning of 
Fune is the time when they pare the 


ſarface, to deſtroy the weeds and raiſe 


the hills : they take it off about an 
inch and a half deep in all the ſpace 
between hill and hill, and throw it 
up to the hills to raiſe them. This 


is a very imperfect method of dreſ- 


ſing the ground; the horſe-hoe an- 
ſwering the purpoſe vaſtly better: 


and the makipg the hills up is ſtill 


| eaſier, after the ſoil is thus broken; 
and the earth, which has been 
3 mouldered 
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mouldered to pieces by that inſtru- 
ment, gives much more ſtrength to 


the plants than the hard ſurface juſt 
pared away for that purpoſe. 


CAP. ALL 
/ Cleaning the Ground. 


Hichever of theſe methods 
| the planter chuſes, he ſhould 
firſt clean the hills; pulling up all 
weeds, and taking off the ſtraggling 
ſhoots of the hops themſelves, which 
only exhauſt the root, and are uſe- 
leſs. After this, the earth turn'd up 
by the horſe-hoe ſhould be broke 
finer on the ſurface with the back of a 
ſpade; and then as muchofit as is need- 
ul ſhould be thrown in upon the hills 
between, and all about the ſhoots of 
the hop plants. The hills ſhould 
be raiſed about four inches this time, 
and they ſhould ſpread proportion- 
ally at the bottom. Toward the end 
of June, they ſhould be raiſed once 
K 4 again 
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again by paring off ſome of the beſt 
of the mould in the intervals, and 
throwing on them; and when the 
hops begin to fill in July, the ground 
ſnould be once again horſe-hoed, 
and the hills made up again. If 
the horſe-hoe is not uſed, the fur- 
face muſt be pared by hand, and the 
Kills raiſed at the ſame ſeaſons. 
The firſt of theſe horſe-hoeings, or 
parings, which will be in the begin- 
ning of June, will give them new 
_ vigour ; and, when this has very well 
fill'd the plant, and vegetation is 
ſtrong in it, after a little more growth, 
it muſt be turned to the branching 
of the plants, by ſtopping their per- 
pendicular growth. The latter end 
of June is the right time for this, 
and it will be beſt effected by taking 
off the leading bud at the extremity 
of each plant: a careful perſon 
ſhould be ſent into the ground for 
this purpoſe with a ſtep-ladder ; and 
this 115 ſet up againſt every hill, 
the plants are to be thus managed. 
Such 
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Such as begin to branch, need not 

have the top taken off, but it 

ſhould be turned away from the pole; 
after which the ſtem will not en- 

creaſe in length, but the tendency to 

branching will encreaſe: in all the 
others, which grow in length, and 

have no branches, the top of the 

plant muſt be pinched off with the 

finger and thumb; and after that 

there will be no more growth in 

length, but all the force of nature 

will be ſent to the branches, which 

will begin to form themſelves in a 

very few days from this ſtopping the 

{hoot in length. 


HAP. XL. 
Of managing the Luxuriant Growth. 


N common ſeaſons thus much is all 
that is required; but ſometimes in 
wet years, and very rich grounds, the 
very branches will grow luxuriant in 
length, and the plant extending it- 
1 e 
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felf in bigneſs, will bear little fruit 
if this be not prevented. The fame 
method anſwers the purpoſe perfect- 
ly. When theſe branches grow too 
long, their ends muſt be pinched off: 

the whole plant will then be covered 
with buds for fruit. We ſee this 
effectof taking off the luxuriant ſhoots 
in gardening, in a thouſand inſtances. 

Beans never bear ſo well as when 
their heads are pinched or cut off, 

and it will be found uſeful in many 
other cafes. The hop-ground is a 
garden of a particular kind, but all 
the garden rules hold good in it. 

After the pinching off the tops of 
the plants, the buds ſoon ſwell, and 
nature ripens them. The laſt horſe- 
hoeing 1s of prodigious ſervice in 
this reſpect; and hops ſo raiſed will 
exceed any that can be obtained by 
the common methods : the inferior 
kinds, with this management, will be 
equal to the beſt when they are leſs 
carefully raiſed; and the pooreſt 
grounds will receive molt advantage 


by 
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by it, which is a very happy inci- 
dent. Where the planter uſes the 
horſe-hoeing method, he ſhould 
watch his time in the drieſt weather 
for performing it, becauſe the plow 
takes moſt effect, and works eaſieſt 
at thoſe ſeaſons; but when he is con- 
tent with the old method of paring 
off by hand, the moſt fayourable 
time is juſt after rain; becauſe the 
earth will not cut eaſily by the ſpade, 
or keep together at any other ſeaſons. 
There are many advantages in the 
horſe-hoeing method ; but one of the 
greateſt is keeping the plants in 
health. Half the miſchief that hap- 

pens in hop-grounds 1s owing to t 


want of a due ſupply of nouriſh- 


ment. 


CHAP: n. 
Of Picking the Hops. 


V this management, the plants will 
flower in the latter end of July, 

and by the ſecond week in Auguſt 
| K 6 — 
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the hops will form themſelves like 
bells. In the. common way both 


theſe operations of nature will, be a 


httle later. Three weeks from their 
beginning to bell is required for ri- 
pening them ; and, if the weather 
prove cold and rainy, it will be ſome- 


what longer. Therefore from the 
end of Auguſt to the middle Septem- 


ber, is the natural ſeaſon for 


thering of hops. The hop till ripe 


is very moiſt and deſtitute of ſmell; 


when it begins to ripen, it grows 


dry, paler coloured, and fragrant. 
This 1s ſeen at a diſtance; but a more 
certain proof 1s obtained by examin- 
ing the ſeeds. Theſe are at firſt 
green, and ſoft ; bur as they ripen 


they grow harder and brown : this 1s 
the perfect maturity of the hop, af- 


ter which it ſoon looſes its fragrance, 


and falls to pieces if left upon the 
„ The time of gathering the 


op, Is when they grow pale and 
dry, when they ſmell fragrant, and 


the feeds are juſt turned brown. 


They 


T 
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They are then perfect, and they muſt 
be pull'd immediately, for after this 
they will ſpoil every moment. The 
more hands there are in hop-grounds 
at the ſeaſon, the better. The way 
is to cut off the plants a yard above 
the ground, and then to clear them at 
the top, by cutting the ſtalks with a 
ſharp hook upon a long pole, where- 
ever they are entangled one with ano- 
ther. Thus every pole will be co- 
vered with its own plant, and free of 
all the reſt; and it may then be pull'd 
up, and laid upon the ground for 
picking. The beſt management is to 
divide the hands into three or four par- 
cels, and to make them begin in ſo 
many different parts of the *ground. 
Four hills ſhould be cut. up firſt of all 
in each of theſe places, and a floor be 
prepared in the ſpot where they ſtood, 
by levelling the ground, and beating 
and rolling it. This ſerves as a place 
for the people to work upon ; and the 
firſt hops they are to pick, ſhould be 
thoſe which grow upon the hills that 
were 
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were cut down for that purpoſe : after 
this the ground is to be cleared by 
degrees, in the ſame manner; carry- 
ing the plants, with their poles, to that 
floor which is neareſt the place. The 
ſafeſt way is to cut them down as faſt 
as they can be picked, and no faſter, 
for hops very eaſily get damage while 
they are upon the plant, after it is cut. 
The beſt way of taking up the poles, 
is by a lever and block ; the lever be- 
ing ſplit at oneend in the manner of a 
pair of tongs, and that part lined and 
toothed with iron. The pole muſt 
be rocked about by the hand firſt; 
and then the block being laid over it, 
the ſplit end of the lever is to lay hold, 
. it will be torn up eaſily by bear- 
ing the lever down over the log. 
The plants are not to be unwound, 
but carried, poles and, all to the next - 
floor of picking; and the hops muſt. 
be picked carefully and cleanly ; none 
of them broken, nor no ſtalks left to 
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nice, and cleanlineſs and care make up 
a great 


them. The buyers of hops are very 
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a great article in their value, When 
the hop is full ripe, it loſes the heart 


in drying; but when gathered a little 
before that time, it has moſt virtue. 


CHAP. XLIV. 
Of Drying the Hops. 


$ the fine colour and fragrance 

of hops are their great recom- 
mendation, there muſt be the utmoſt 
care taken to dry them quick, for this 
is the only way to preſerve both theſe 
characters. The quicker they are 
picked, the leſs damage they get upon 
the ſtalk; and after this they are to 
be carried directly to the kiln where 
they are dried. The great manage- 
ment is to proportion the ſeveral parts 
of the work one to another ; to cut 
down the plants as faſt as they can be 
picked, and to pick them as faſt as 
they can be dried. If they are picked 
too faſt for the drying, they muſt be 
ſpread thin upon a floor, where there 
is 
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is a thorough air, and turned now and 
then till there is room for them 
upon the kiln. A common malt kiln, 
with a hair-cloth for the hops, is the 
uſual method of drying, and ſucceeds 


very well; but there is a method 
_ practiſed in ſome places of a kiln, with 


a tin floor, and a kind of moveable roof, 
which anſwers much better; becauſe 
the roof reflecting the heat, dries the 
upper part of the hops, while the im- 
mediate heat of the floor dries the 


other; and thus the work is done 
without turning the hops; which 1s 


neceſſary in the other method; and 
which always does. them more or leſs 


damage by breaking, and waſting the 


ſeeds. In Flanders they dry hops 
upon a kind of bed of rails, with 
ſmall ſpaces between, under which is 
a {ſmooth floor, with a ſmall fire-place 


in the center. Charcoal is the beſt 


fuel; but in ſome places they burn 
wood, and the hops get a peculiar 
flavour by it. The hops may lie ſix 
inches thick upon this kind of kiln ; 

— and 
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and they muſt be moved a little where 
they dry loweſt, that all may dry alike, 
W hat ſeeds, and broken pieces of hops 
fa!l through theſe rails, muſt be ſwept 
together, and put to the reſt of the 
hops: but it is a much more delicate 
method to avoid breaking them or 
ſpilling the ſeeds at all, which may 
be contrived bythe kind of kiln before- 
mentioned; with a cover to let down 
or hold up as occaſion may require : 
the bed of tin may be laid upon a kind 
of lattice-work of wood; and upon 
this the hops may be laid ſeven inches 
thick, and they will dry thoroughly, 
and one of the ſides being made to 
fall down at pleaſure, by means of 
hinges. When the hops are dried, they 
may be thruſt off from that part without 
any danger of breaking, as there will 
be in any other way, becauſe they are 
moyed to take them out while brittle 
from the drying. This is the time 
when they are moſt of all capable of 
injuries ; becauſe the heat is yet in 

them: 
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them: they. afterwards grow ſome- 
what tough again in cooling. 


CHAP. M. 
Of Bagging the Hops. 


JAN THEN the hops are taken from 
the kiln, they muſt be put in 

an airy room to grow gradually cold, 
and there to toughen : and thus they 
may be put up into bags and preſſed 
ever ſo hard without breaking. It 
will require three weeks, or longer, to 
give them this preparation. If they 
cool too faſt, there muſt be a blanket 
ſpread over them ; and the ſame cau- 
tion ſhould be uſed at times afterward, 
to aſſiſt the toughening of them if the 
weather is very dry. When they ære 
ready for packing up, a hole is opened 
in the floor of the room which goes 
through the cieling. The meaſure 
of this ſhould be tour foot by three, 
and a hoop is to be prepared that will 
not go through it, and that has a grout 
deal 
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deal of ſtrength. The bag into which 
tne hops are to be packed is to be 
faſtened to this hoop at its top, turn- 
ing the edge all the way over the 
hoop, and ſowing it ſtrongly down 
with a packing needle : then the bag is 
to be put through the hole, the hoop 
keeping it from falling into the lower 
room. A few hops are to be thrown 
in and tied up in bundles at the corn- 
ers; which will ſerve afterwards to 
handle and manage the bags; and 
when this is done, the reſt are to be 
thrown in by ſmall parcels at a time. 
A perſon gets into the bag to lay them 
well, and not only lays them even, but 
treads them down; all which violence 
they will now very well bear. When 
the bag is full the hoop 1s taken away, 
and it is ſown up at the top, leaving 
there alſo a couple of cuſhions at the 


corners ; and thus the hops are ready 
for the market, 


CHAP, 
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CHEAP. XI VI. 
Of Dreſſing the Ground. 


HE ground requires no care 

all winter : the roots lie deep 
enough to be very ſaſe from injuries 
by froſt or accidents; and they will 
be ſtrengthening themſelves for the 
moiſt ſeaſon, It is in the ſpring dreſ- 
ſing of the hop-ground, that the planter 
will begin to perceive the advantage 
of the horſe-hoeing huſbandry : for if 
this method be followed, there will 
be no need of manure; but if he has 
managed the ground in the common 
way, and it has had no farther advan- 
tage than the paring away the ſurface, 
and making up the hills, there will 
be aneceſſity of a large quantity of ma- 
nure. This is to be compoſed in the 
ſame manner as the compoſt for ſet- 
ting the roots, only with a double 
proportion of the dung; which muſt 
be very old, and well rotted, or elſe 
it 
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it will deſtroy the crop. This manure 
ſhould be mixed up the autumn be- 
fore, that it may lie to mellow toge- 
ther: and in ſpring the ſurface of the 
hop-ground is to be turned up with a 
common plow. The old ſtraw of the 
laſt year's hops ſhould be burnt upon 
the ground in ſeveral heaps, covered 
with a little of the mould; and this 
calcined earth and athes, together with 
the manure before directed, is to make 
up the hills for the next ſeaſon. The 
beginning of April is the beſt time for 
this work, for the hops ſhoot late, 
and the greateſt benefit will be ob- 

tained by dreſſing the hills a very little 
before the riſing of the buds. 

The dreſſing of the hills muſt be 
done thus. The earth of the hill 1 
to be drawn off, that the roots of the 
ſeveral plants may be ſeen. The old 
or original roots will at this time 
look of x freſh and glowing ruddy 
hue; theſe are to remain untouched : 
but the new roots, which are white, 
are in general to be cut away ; only it 


any 
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any of them run downwards, thoſe are 
to be left on. The roots being thus 
dreſs'd, the ſhoots are to be managed 
much in the ſame manner. All the 
old or original ſhoots are to be left on ; 
and if there be any new ones that riſe 
well, they are alſo to be left: but the 
generality of the new ſhoots are ill 
placed, and are to be taken off. This 
being the firſt dreſſing of the hills, the 
ſhoots muſt be taken offafinger's breadth 
from the old one ; but in the follow- 
ing years they may be cut away cloſe. 


CHAP: XLVIL 
Of Selecting the beſt Plants. 


F any of the plants have the firſt 
ſummer yielded a bad hop, which 

is often the caſe, they ſhould be marked 
at the time by thruſting a ſtick down 
by them; and in this ſpring-dreſſing 
thoſe plants ſhould be taken entirely 
away, and ſome of the new ſhoots 
from the other hills ſet in their place. 


When 
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When the roots and ſhoots are 
trimm'd, the hills are to be made up 
with the manure, and the earth taken 


from them to be ſpread in the inter- 


vals. 


In the horſe-hoeing method all this 
trouble of new manure may be ſpared, 
for the whole earth of the intervals 
will be enriched by the frequent turn- 
ing, and will itſelf ſerve as compoſt 


for the hills. In this method I ſhould 


_ adviſe, that, in the beginning of win- 


ter, med of the intervals through- 
out the whole ground ſhould be plowed 
up wich the horſe-hoe; and thrown up 
high. In this way it ſhould lie all the 
winter, and the top of the ridge would 
then be mellowed by ſpring into a 


much better manure than any that 


could be procured from dung : for 
dung always hurts the hop when not 
ſufficiently rotted; and at beſt is not 


equal to ſuch a natural manure, as the 
proper ſoil, mellowed and enriched | 


by the dews, froſts, ſnows, and thaws, 
of a whole winter. 


In 
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In this caſe the hills ſhould be taken 
down in April, and the roots and ſhoots 
dreſs'd exactly as in the foregoing 
directions; and then the tops of the 
ridges ſhould be pared off with a ſpade, 
and finally wrought up to the hills. 

In this manner the ſecond year's 
produce will greatly exceed the firſt; 
and the third that of the ſecond ; and 
from that time the plants will conti- 


nue in ſtrength and vigour nine or ten 


years, if the ground be carefully dreſs'd 
for them: but if at any time neglect 


has occaſioned the plants to decline, 


the remedy muſt be applying manure, 
ſuch as deſcribed before: if the ground 
has been cultivated the common way; 
but if by the horſe-hocing huſbandry, 
there will need little more than deep 
plowing: if any manure has been given 
in the courſe of this method, it ſhould 
be in the winter, between the third 
and fourth ſeaſon; and again, in that 


between the eighth and ninth: and | 
at thele times a very ſmall quantity 
will be ſufficient, when a hop- ground 

that 
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that is cultivated in the uſual way, ap- 
pears decaying, the ſame roots will 


© y 


immediately grow ſtrong, and flouriſh, 


if planted in a new piece of land; and 
the horſe-hoeing huſbandry can give 


them the ſame advantage while they 
ſtand in their original ground. In the 
common way of management, the 
roots extend themſelves little farther 
than the ſubſtance of the hills, becauſe 
the ground of the intervals is too hard 
for their fibres to penetrate ; but in 
the horſe-hoeing method, the whole 
ground 1s kept in a ſtate of culture to 


a conſiderable depth; and the roots, 
inſtead of being confined to the hills 


for their nouriſhment, ſend fibres 
through the whole intervals. Every 
horſe-hoeing breaks off a multitude of 
theſe; and from every broken part 


ariſe numbers of others. So that the 


plants are from time to time furniſhed, 
not only with freſh nouriſhment from 
the new-broken ſoil, but even with 


new mouths by which to receive it. 


L CHAP, 
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CHAP. XLVIII. 
Of Watering a Hop-Ground. 


- Vaſt advantage of the horſe- 
hoeing methods, is, that it al- 
ways keeps the earth moiſt about the 
roots of the hops : for it is confirmed 
by all experience, that freſh-broken 
ground receives and detains the dews 
_ vaſtly more than ſuch as lies hard. In 
dry ſeaſons the planters are obliged 
to water the hop-grounds; and the 
extent of his plantations, and great 
quantity of water required for every 
hill, renders this a work of great ex- 
pence, There never is any neceſſity 
for it in a hop-ground managed by the 
horſe-hoeing method. The ſeaſon, 
when drought, is thus prejudicial to 
the hops, is one of the times of the 
natural hoeings; and this never fails 
to ſupply nourithment as well as moi- 
ſture : it feeds the ſhoot as well as ſets 
it to growing. There are ſummers ſo 
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dry ſometimes, that two more wa- 


terings ſhall be neceſſary, one when 
the plants have obtained two thirds of 
their heighth, and the other juſt as 
they are preparing for flower and fruit- 


ing. Theſe alſo are two natural pe- 
riods of the grounds being horſe-hoed ; 
and thus in that excellent method, the 

whole goes on regularly, and even the 
moſt unfavourable ſeaſons loſe their 


ill effect. 


CHA b. XIIX. 
Of the Building for a E. ou. 


F, on any account, one would wiſh 
the planter to add to the uſual ex- 


pence of the ground, it would be to 


raiſe a large and coarſe ſhed, which 
would ſerve for picking the hops in 
ſafety at the ſeaſon: and in winter 


would preſerve the poles. This might 


be open on one fide, and therefore 
conſiſting only of two ends, a back 
and a roof, might be built coarſely, yet 

L 2 ſtrongly, 
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ſtrongly, for a very moderate expence. 
The poles coſt a, great deal, and are 
ealily damaged in winter: whether 
they are laid along, or piled up end- 
ways. They give a great deal of trouble 
when they break; and there is a con- 
ſtant charge in new ſupplying the de- 
cayed ones. This would be all avoided 
by keeping them under cover; and a 
great deal of the expence of the ſhed 
would, in the courſe of time, be ſaved 
in this ſingle article. The planters 
very well know what damage the hops 
get by ſhowers of rain, or by a ſcorch- 
ing ſun, while they lie for picking: and 
all this would be prevented by doing it 
under this {light eover : nor would 
there be that trouble and' confuſion 
which always attends the picking hops 
in high-winds. It is ſaid, | that in 
plantations where the hills are ſet at 
twelve or fourteen feet diſtance, the 
produce is as much from- an; acre, as 
when they ſtand: cloſer ; becaule in 


this caſe. the plants bear fruit all the 


way down; but at tlie diſtance here 
directed, 
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directed, the air has a free courſe, and 
the ſun full power; and more than 
this cannot be neceſſary. If the ac- 
count given by Mr. Liſle, from the 
Wincheſter hop-merchant, be exact, 
it may be a rule for placing the hills 
ſomewhat more diſtant than here is 
ordered ; but when he talks of dou- 
ble, he certainly means 1n reſpect to 
thoſe old plants when the hills were 
raiſed very cloſe,” and the ground, for 
that reaſon, ſubject to frequent diſ- 
orders. It ſhould ſeem, that as the 
hop requires a moiſt earth about its 
roots, this very diſtant plantation, ex- 
poſing the ſurface too much, would 
hurt the crop in that reſpect. In all 
things moderation is the rule of wiſ- 
dom; and in the preſent inſtance it 
ſhould appear, that ſuch a diſtance be- 
tween the hills, as is now directed, 
will anſwer the purpoſe of giving free 
paſſage to the air and ſun; which is 
all that can be propoſed on that head, 
when we conſider ſpaces of this ex- 
tent; and yet will not expoſe the ſur- 
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face of the ground too much to the fun. 
In the drying of hops, .care ſhould be 
taken not to let them lie too long in 
the heat, for they will evaporate for 
ſome time after they are removed, from 
the heat that is ſtill left in them: and, 
ik this be not allowed for in the kiln, 
they will be too dry. The fault of 
this is, that they never will acquire 
afterwards that ſoft damp and mellow 
condition Which is perceived by the 
hand, in holding them ; and is one of 
the great marks by which the buyers 
judge. There is a certain ſpirit in the 
hop beſide its bitterneſs, which it 
communicates to the beer; and this is 
loſt in too much drying. When this 
is gone, the hop has much leſs value; 
and cuſtom has taught them to judge 
of this by the ſoftneſs and dampneſs 
of it. Probably it never deceives 
them : but however that be, the plan- 
ter will always find them depend a 
great deal upon this condition in the 
hop. Another rule of judging, is by 
the ſeed; therefore the planter mult 
ba 
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be very careful not to looſe this out 
of the hop in drying; nor to Jet them 
be gathered before they are of a due 
degree of maturity. 


CEE AS © Don 
Of Cellarage. 


E ſhall raiſe the beſt hops, 
and brew the beſt liquor to 
little purpoſe, unleſs we know how 
to preſerve it in perfection. This 
depends upon the method of keep- 
ing : and cellarage 1 is the firſt article 
of all; for no care in the caſks or bot- 
tles will be of any ſervice, if the place 
where they are kept be faulty. 
This article is very cloſely con- 
ected with the preceding; for cer- 
Rr cellars will ſpoil beers that are 
brewed at one time of the year, while 
they preſerveand improve thoſe which 
were brewed at another: thus, in 
general, cold and wet cellars will 
ſpoil beer brewed toward winter, be- 
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cauſe they will check that fine and 
ſlow fermentation which mellows the 
drink in the caſk: and in the ſame 
manner, dry and warm cellars will 
ſpoil beer that was brewed in ſpring, 
by ſetting the fermentation too high. 

Therefore he who would have 
good malt-liquors, muſt confider eve- 
ry thing in time; and if he be to 
make a cellar, muſt chuſe a proper 
aſpect and condition of the ground : 
if, on the other hand, he is fixed in 
that particular, he muſt accommo- 
date his ſeaſon to his cellar. 

We have ſaid there are two ſea- 
ſons particularly ſuited to brewing : 
theſe are autumn and ſpring ; or, to 
name the time more diſtinctly, Octo- 
ber and March. Theſe are nearly 
equal as to the advantage, and there-: 
fore one or other is to be choſen in 
regard to the difference of the cel- 
lar. As a cold damp cellar ſpoils 
beer in winter, and a warm dry one 
has the ſame ill effect in ſummer ; 
and as it is beer newly brewed that. 

| ſuffers 
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ſuffers from this condition of the cel” 
larage, if the brewer has a cellar 
upon a damp clayey foil, let him brew 
in March; and if on a dry gravel, 
let him brew in October : this would 
be taking the advantage of the parti- 
cularity, which would otherwiſe have 
been hurtful : for the cold cellar will 
check the over fermentation of March 
beer, and the gravel cellar will pro- 


mote the too languid fermentation of 
October. 8 


When a cellar is to be made, the 
choice ſhould always fall upon a 
loamy ſoil, which is moderate as to 
the two extremes of heat and cold; 
and, in all cellars, the windows and 
door ſhould be to the weſt. The air 
has a great effect upon malt-liquors 
in the cellar, as well as the condition 
of the ground; and there are parti- 
cular winds which foul the drink. 
Theſe ſhould be guarded againſt, as 
alſo all thoſe changes in the air which 
they occaſion. There is no occaſion 
for light in a cellar; therefore there 


3 need 
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need be no windows; a candle will 
do all that is required in this place, 
and the doors may be guarded from 
the admiſſion of an UN proper : air ; 
though windows cannot. 

A cellar ſhould always have a 
double door. There is a pecu- 
har temper in the air of a cloſe cel- 
lar. And this agrees with drink : 
therefore we ſhould be careful how 
we alter it, by the admiſſion of that 
trom abroad, eſpecially at improper 
ſeaſons. For this purpole it is we 
direct the double door, that there may 
De no current or paſſage for the com- 
mon air immediately into the cellar. 
When the perſon goes in at the firſt 
door, he is to ſhut that upon him- 
felt, before he opens the other; and 
thus the cellar is defended. Some 
Rave been fo cautious, as to have three: 
doors; but two are fully ſufficient. 
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E 
Of Caſts and Bungs. 


HE cellar being prepared, the 

next care mult be of the veſ- 

ſels: and concerning theſe we have 
treated in general already ; that they 
mould be of heart of oak, paint- 
ed on the outſide (for that keeps their 
pores ſhut, and preſerves them and 
the drink) and as ſmooth as poſſible 
within ; that there may be no lodge- 
ment for foulneſs in any crevices. 
The bungs ſhould be of wood; 
for cork and clay are both hurtful. 
The beſt wood is poplar, becauſe it 
is very cleanly, void of taſte or ſcent; 
and has ſo much ſoftneſs, as to yield 
a little upon preſſure. They ſhould 
be made on purpoſe for the veſſel to 
which they are uſed; and turned by 
a good turner, to a perfect ſhape and 
ſmoothneſs. The beſt length is three 
inches and a half; and they ſhould 
L 6 90 
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go about an inch, or ſomewhat more, 
into the calk. The turner is to 
pierce them {trait through the cen- 
ter, length-wiſe, with a ſmall hole; 
and he muſt turn a peg to fit this 
hole. 
Thus is the bung compleated ; 
and, by means of the vent-hole, and 
its peg, there may at any time be a 
little air given, without opening 
the bung-hole : therefore, the bung 
ſhould be driven in very faſt, with a 
hammer, after the working; and it 
ſhould have a piece of clean car- 
tridge-paper firſt wrapped round it, 
that it may fit in the cloſer. 

When a new caſk 1s uſed, it 
{hould be ſeaſoned twice with ſmall- 
beer, as has been before directed, 
before the fine ſtrong drink is put 
into it; and, in other caſes, it muſt 
always be prepared by a thorough 
cleaning, ſcalding with hot- water, 
and ſweetening in the air. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. Et. 
Of Bottling. 


\HIS article we have alſo had 
occaſion to name ſlightly be- 
fore, ſpeaking of the oat ale; but 
although what has been faid of that 
particular, be applicable alſo to 
others, there are fome general rules 
to be obſerved beſide. In the firſt 
place, the bottles muſt be perfectly 
clean, and thoroughly drained. They 
ſhould ſtand in the racks drainin 
two days; and it ſhould be in a place 
where there is a good, free air; be- 
cauſe they will there be ſweetened as 
well as drained. 
The corks mult be carefully 1 pick- 
ed, and none but the very even and 
ſoft kind, which they call the velvet- 
corks, muſt be uſed. There is no- 
thing more diſagreeable than. a cork's 
breaking in a bottle; which is the 
common Caſe, where indifferent ones 
are 
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are uſed ; and the difference in price 
is trifling, in compariſon of the ſa- 
tisfaction in uſing them. The very 
keeping of the beer alſo depends, in 
a great meaſure, upon due care in 
this article, for a coarſe cork does 
not ſtop like a foft and fine one; 
and, when they are very full of 
holes, air gets through. We expect 
the corks to ſtop cloſe ; and we mult 
chuſe the fineſt for that purpoſe. 
The evening before the beer is to be 
bottled, boil a quantity of water, 
enough to fill a waſh-tub, or fome 
ſuch veſſel; pour it into the tub, 
and, when it has ſtood ten minutes, 
put in the corks, lay a board and a 
weight over them, to keep them 
down; and thus let them be till 
morning, then ſpread them to dry, 
before they are uſed. This ſoaking 
will make them a little pliable, and 
they will go in eaſier, and fit better 
to the bottles. | 
Three perſons ſhould be employed 
in bottling of beer; one to draw it 
from 
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from the caſk ; another to cork the 
bottles; and a third to take them 
from the corker, and ſet them up. 
The cellar ſhould be fhut up the 
whole time ; and the work done by 
candle-light. | The bufineſs is to get 
it quietly into the bottles; and any 
change in the air will bring on a 
ncw fer mentation. Tis therefore 
the cellar is to be kept ſhut up: and 
as motion will take the ſame effect, 
in bringing on a working in the li- 
quor, all poſſible care is to be taken 
to prevent it. The quicker and the 
3 this buſineſs is performed, 
the better it ſucceeds; and three 
pair of hands aſſiſting in both theſe 
purpoſes, the beer may thus be 
drawn ſteadily, by a perſon who 
does nothing elſe; the bottles may 
be given, ev enly and ſmoothly, from 
him to the corker. The corks being 
well choſen, and prepared by this 
toaking, will go in caſily and freely; 
and, if the quantity be large, ſo 
that they muſt be carried to ſome 

diſtance, 
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= diſtance, a fourth perſon ma ay be 
employed, to hand them to their 


place. Thus they need be ſcarce a 
minute in any one perſon's hand to 
heat; nor be ſhook in moving, when 
there are perſons enough to receive 
them. Some prefer laying the bot- 
tles on one fide; and others turn 
them bottom upwards : but what 
we want, is to have the drink clear ; 
and, if there be any little ſettlement, 
it is beſt at the bottom. Therefore 
the bottles ſhould always ſtand up- 
right. 


RAP, Lt 
Of Remedies for Faults in Malie 


Liquor,. 


H E common brewers ute ma- 
ny ingredients, beſide thoſe 
we have named, in making of their 
beers: and when they grow foul, 
or become ſtale, or otherways faulty, 
they have a long liſt of remedies to 
recover 
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recover them. Thoſe who will foͤl- 


low the directions here given, will 
need no other expedients than malt, 
hops, and water, to make the moſt 
excellent of malt-drinks; nor will 
they be apt to fail or become faulty: 
however, though we utterly diſcom- 
mend the uſe of jalap, ginger, trea- 
cle, and the like, in brewing ; yet, 
as by ſome accident or. over-ſight, 
the beſt brewer may ſometimes have 
his beer turn bad, we ſhall not omit 
the methods of prevention, when 
the danger is foreſeen; or the re- 
medies that may be innocently and 
ſafely uſed, when it has happened. 

As it is better to prevent the miſ- 
chief than to ſuffer it, and then try 
an uncertain remedy, we ſhall firſt 
give the way of preparing what is 
called the feeding-paſte : this is a 
compoſition, the ingredients of which 
are all innocent, and all tend to 
the ſame purpoſe; therefore it is 
effectual. 
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4 e know the brewers mean by 
Bod, ſomething that is to remain at 
| che bottom of the caſk, and upon 
4 Which the drink lies and mellowsy$. 
4 Often the fineſt part of its natural 
ſediment anſwers this purpoſe ; but 
when that is deficient, or more is 
required than will naturally reſult 
from its effect, the feeding - paſte 1s 
very proper. It is thus made. 
Difſſolve two ounces of the fineſt 
iſinglaſs in as much good ſtrong- 
beer as will thoroughly melt it; then 
add to this a pound and half of good 
lump-ſugar. Let them ſtand till the 
ſugar alſo is melted. Powder ver 
fine three pounds of clean ſoft chalk, 
and one pound of white oyſter-ſhells, 
ſuch as are ſold at the druggiſts ; add 
to this, of the flour of malt, ſifted 
fine, one pound and a quarter, and 
powder of hops two ounces : grind 
theſe well together ; then put in the 
ſyrup of ifinglaſs, and beat up the 
whole, in a marble mortar, to a good 


paſte ; ſpread this upon a piece of 
* 
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paper, on the back of a large lese 


and lay it in the air to dry. When 
it is hard and dry, put it up for uſe. nl 


Two pounds of this is the proper 
quantity to be put into a hogſhead of 
drink; and it muſt be uſed in a like 
proportion for any leſſer or greater 
quantity. If any ſmall over-ſight 
has happened in the brewing ; or if 
the ſeaſon of the year has been un- 
favourable, or there be any other 
cauſe to fear the drink may grow 
ſour, or come to other harm ; this, 
being put in at the faſtening down 
the bung, will prevent the miſchief. 
The beer will be fine, clear, ſoft 
and well-taſted ; and will keep with- 
out danger. 

If from any omiſſion, of this aſ- 
ſiſtance, when it was neceſſary, or 
from any other cauſe, a caſk of beer 
grows unexpectedly foul and thick, 
and taſtes, as it always will in that 
caſe, dead and muddy; the proper 
remedy is by a ſyrup of the hop, 
made with ifinglaſs. The way to 

prepare 
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prepare it is this: and for a 
hogſhead, the following quantity. 
Rub to pieces a a pound of fine, freſh 
hops ; put them into a ſtone jar, and 
pour upon them as much boiling 
water as will cover them, without 
preſſing them down : ſtop up the jar, 
and ſet it in a large pan of boiling 
water: pour away this as often as it 
cools, and put freſh boiling water in 
its place: in this manner keep the 
hops ſtewing, in the cloſe jar, twelve 
hours: then let them ſtand twelve 
hours longer in the coid. After this 
ſtrain the liquor, without preſſing 
the hops: diffolve in this two ounces 
and a half of beaten iſinglaſs; and 
then, to every pint of the liquor, 
put a pound and half of lump-ſugar ; 
boil this once up, to melt the ſugar, 
and ſtrain it through a flannel bag. 
When this is ready, clean and ſwee- 
ten a freſh caſk. Burn two or three 
brimſtone-matches in it; then put 
in this ſyrup : draw off the beer, out 
of the hogſhead it was in, Carefully 

into 
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into this; and leave all the ſettle- 
ment behind. Bung it up, but leave 
the vent hole open a little, for three 
or four days ; then ſtop it up entire- 
ly, and let it ſtand three weeks; at- 
ter which it will be perfectly fine. 
One farther accident there 1s at- 
. tending beer, which it is eaſy to 
prevent, but very difficult to cure; 
and which is ſo general, that it re- 
quires great care to obviate: this is, 
the getting that ill taſte and quality 
which the brewers call the Fox. 
This is a roapyneſs of the beer, with 
an ill taſte, and diſagreeable ſmell. 
It will never be found in beers brew- 
ed with the care we have directed: 
for cleanlineſs has been one of the 
great points recommended here ; and 
the want of that is uſually the cauſe 
of this miſchief. Some of the wort 
of a former brewing, 1s too often 
left in the crevices of the veſſels ; 
which no ſcalding will then get out. 
They mult be cleaned at firſt, or it 
can never be well done at all. A 


very 
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very ſmall quantity of this foulneſs 
will do the miſchief; for it inevita- 
| bly grows ſour in the cracks; and, 
when the new wort comes into thoſe 
veſſels, this brings on a falſe fermen- 
tation, which prevents and interrupts 
the due operation of the other; and 
the beer, in the end, gets an ill taſte 
and ſmell from this matter and its 
ſoulneſs, from the want of a due 
termentation. Perfect cleanlineſs will 
always prevent this ; but the remedy 
is difficult : the following 1s the only 
one I have found ſucceed. 

Grate half a pound of ſea-biſcuit 
fine, mix with it a quarter of a pound 
of very white wood - aſhes, and a 

ound of ſlaked-lime; mix this with 

a little of the beer, and put it to 
the reſt: then let it ſtand a fort- 
night. This quantity is ſufficient 
for a hogſhead; and { have ſeen it 
often ee 

After this time of Nenn if 
upon a little of the beer being drawn 
out, the taſte is ſtill perceived, make 


a 


f 
1 
e 


quantity of the ſeed of hop, and it 


ounce and half of the hop feed in a 
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a new mixture of the ſame ingredi- 
ents, with the addition of a ſmall 


ſcarce ever fails. 

For this purpoſe, ſome of the Ned 
of hops that falls out in the drying, 
muſt be carefully ſaved in time: then 
burn ſome clean wood purpoſely to 
very white aſhes, and mix three 
cunces of theſe with nine ounces of 
lime, that has lain in the air till 
quite reduced to powder. Bruiſe an 


marble mortar ; and mix with theſe : 
then add the ſame quantity of biſ- 
cuit, and uſe this as the former. Let 
it ſtand a month, and it will proba- 
bly be quite cured. 
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